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Increases steaming capacity of boilers, 
Makes possible the use of cheap fuel, 
Insures positive draft under all weather 
= => conditions. 

i Fans and Blowers for all Purposes. 
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The AkronBelting Company, 


“*Electric Belt Dressing.’’ 
“*Akron’’ Belt is Guaranteed for the Most 





YARNS AND WOVEN FABRICS OF ALL KINDS. 
Waterwheel Governors for Textile Mills. | 
Electric Light Power and Railroad Work. 


ch. call a 
We now guarantee absolute satisfaction. Write for reference in your | 


locality. 
THE REPLOCLE COVERNOR WORKS, | 


Broadway and Chestnut Sts , Akron, Ohio. 
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BALING PRESSES 
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Boomer & Boschert Press Co., 


Knuckle Joint Press. 454 West Water Street, SYRACUSE, N. Y. Yarn Press. 
A. H. WASHBURN, Charlotte, N. C., Southern Agent. 
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Manufacturers of 


Oak-Tanped Leather Belting, Loom Pickers, Loom Straps, Lug 


Straps, Oak-Tanned Slabs, Belt Cement. 
The Krotz Oil Filter. 


Akron, Ohio, U.S.A. 


Exacting Service. 


COTTON LOOMS 


| OF ALL KINDS FOR 
PLAIN and FANCY 
WEAVING. 














DOBBIES, 
JACQUARDS, 
WARP STOP 
MOTIONS. ... 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES Loom Works 


WORCESTER, MASS., PROVIDENCE, R. I., PHILA., PA. 
A. H. WASHBURN, Charlotte, N. C., Southern Agent. 





Our Tanks are made of the best selected 
quality of Seasoned Cypress, honestly 


Cypress Tanks Outlasts All Others. 
S built throughout and fully guaranteed. 
WRITE FOR OUR NEW CATALOCUE. 


Cc. M. DAVIS & SON, - PALATKA, FLA. 


Sd Foinias de Us S. vi Eolas 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA. 
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eBELTING: 





RN-COTTON GOODS. 


57 Leonard St.. NEW YORK. 
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ALL TESTS HAVING BEEN HAS TAKEN FIRST PLACE 
MADE FOR EFFICIENT AND SO SAY THE MAJORITY OF 
ECONOMICAL CLEANING, COTTON MANUFACTURERS. 


HICHEST AWARD MEDALS ({893, 1887, 1878. 


India Alkali Works, Boston, Mass. 














, — Spinning and Twister Rings, 
—- > We Make U. 8S. Standard Traveler Cleaners, 
“te : pm The Best Ring Holders, 
é (4 - “ii Economical Traveler Cups. 
| ——— That Can  wurrisvitie SPINwING RING CO., 0,» sus mraes 
: Be Made. Whitinsville, Mass., U. 8. A. ne 2180, 





A. H. WASHBURN, 
Cotton Machinery a.« Equipment 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 








Estimates Furnished. Correspondence Solicited. 
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) THE AMERICAN MFG. CO., (| 
MANILA - SISAL - JUTE CORDACE. i 
56 Wall Street, New York. 
“AMERICAN” Cordage 
comes straight from our Miil to 





you. It is under our control 
from the opening of the fibre 
bale until the finished rope is 
shipped; uniform and perfect ) 


workmanship therefore as- 


sured. 
Samples, prices, our Cordage 
folder “ROPE” ana 






“A LITTLE BLUE BOOK ON 
ROPE TRANSMISSION” 


sent free upon request. 
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Contributions on questions of interest to the cotton 
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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

All payments for advertising in Cot- 
ton and subscriptions thereto must be 
made direct to the home office in Atlanta 
Agents are not allowed to make collec- 
tions under any circumstances. Bills 
for advertising and subscriptions are 
sent out from the home office, when 
due, and all remittances must be made 
direct to this company. 

Cotton Publishing Co. 


SS ionic —e 
THE FARMER AND THE COT- 
TON MILL. 

Among the many plans under discus- 
sion by farmers in their efforts to en- 
hance the value of their cotton the co- 
operative cotton mill seems to find most 
favor. Co-operative manufacturing es- 
tablishments are rarely successful, but 
failure is due to mismanagement and 
not to any inherent defect in the plan. 

The best plan for the South to con- 
trol its cotton crop is to manufacture a 
much greater proportion of it here than 
is now being done. The proportion ex- 
isting between Southern mill takings 
and the total crop is a vital factor in 
fixing the priceof the staple. Farmers 
have had a great object lesson in this 
respect, and some of the most progres- 
sive ones are going to profit by it. 

If every town in the South will build 
at least one mill of average size, supply 
it with ample capital, put it in the 
charge of men of experience and ability, 
the control of the cotton crop will be as- 
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sured. This 

practicable. 

The growth of the cotton manufact- 

uring industry in this section has had a 
very happy etfecton the general agri- 
cultural and industrial conditions. The 
change from the purely agricultural 
section to the strong combination of 
agricultural and manufacturing has put 
the South in excellent shape to stand 
such a drop in the price of its great 
staplecrop. If there were nothing but 
cotton in the South our condition would 
be sorry, indeed, Previous ranges of 
low cotton caused the building of mills, 
the diversification of farming, the ex- 
tension of general manufacturing. 

One hundred new mills in 1905-6, suf- 
ficiently capitalized and scattered in 
new communities where manufacturing 
has not hitherto been established will 
do more for the cotton planter than any 
visionary scheme proposed by dreamers. 

The great bear leaders harp on the 
idea that there are two many spindles 
now in existence. This is a fiction. 
Their spindle statistics are like the gov- 
ernment acreage reports. Additions 
are always being made, but no allow- 
ance is made for mills that go out of 
business in all textile districts, replace- 
ment of old machinery with new or any 
of the several factors that control this 
situation. 

The limit of the South’s cotton manu- 
facturing capacity is the South’s cotton 
production, This is, of course, theo- 
retical capacity. This will never be 
reached, but the day will come in the 

comparatively near future when the 
greater part of the crop will be spun in 
the vicinity of the fields of its growth. 
The South is the proper location for the 
modern mills of the future. If ourown 
people do not build them they will be 
owned by foreign capital, and the profits 
of their operation will be distributed 
elsewhere. There will be many new 
mills built soon. It behooves our peo- 
ple to do this work themselves. There 
is plenty of idle capital in the South, 


is entirely feasible and 





THE CYCLE OF COTTON. 


It is hard for cotton manufacturers to 
see the bright side of things when the 
trade is demoralized to its present ex- 
tent. Following hard upon an era of 
short cotton supply, high prices and dis- 
astrous bull manipulation, comes a sea- 
son of bountiful raw material, if reports 
be correct, a great drop in price and the 
most persistent bear campaign ever 
known. Many mills are heavily stocked 
with cotton that cost from ten cents 
down. English and Continental mills, 
particularly, were heavy buyers at the 
top of the season’s market sofar. Many 
mills in the South contracted for a sea- 
son’s supply, if reports are to be be- 
lieved. Others lived from hand to 
mouth waiting for the turn of the tide. 
Excessive speculation has made cotton 
manufacturing a hazardous occupation 
to an extent. 

The cotton planter and the majority 
of cotton spinners were perfectly willing 
to do business together on a nine to ten 
cent basis. Thespeculator, who neither 
toils nor spins, was dissatisfied with a 
steady market, and he now has his in- 
nings. Every factor in the trade, sooner 
or later, has his opportunity, his hey- 


day of money making. When the 
speculator flourishes the legitimate 


trade is in hard lines. 

It is a long established and well un- 
derstood economic law that trade moves 
in cycles, and there is nothing in its na- 
ture which renders the cotton industry 
exempt. High raw material, prosper- 
ous producers, manufacturing on a nar- 
row margin; low cotton, poverty-strick- 
en farmers, temporary depression, pros- 
perous manufacturers, many new mills. 
Thus it goes in the cotton trade. No 
one factor has things its own way all 
the time. 


EXTENSIVE POWER DEVELOP- 
MENTS. 


It is a dull month in this section when 
some large project for the development 
of water-power is not announced. Dnr- 
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ing the year just closed organization of 
a number of power companies was per- 
fected in the Carolinas, and work upon 
some of the plants is being actively pur- 
sued. It is estimated that at least 60, - 
000 horse-power is being developed for 
electrical transmission in the textile dis- 
tricts of the Carolinas alone. 

No one factor will have a greater in- 
fluence upon the ultimate textile de- 
velopment of the South than cheap 
power. Cheap power means new mills, 
and it also means the removal of estab- 
lished mills from the older sections to 
the South. The textile industry seems 
to be entering upon its electrical age. 
The South was the first to realize this 
fact, and in the South we will see more 
electrically driven mills than in any 
other textile district. When the power 
projections now under way are com- 
pleted the disciples of the electric drive 
claim that the cost of mill operation 
throughout the textile territory will 
show a marked reduction, One thing is 


certain, many new mills will be built to 
consume the power that will soon be on 
the market in immense volume. 

Cheap and plentiful power means the 
establishment of many small industries. 
Charlotte, in particular, is showing the 
effect of cheap power in the establish- 


ment of a number of smal! plants, one of 
which, a handkerchief factory, is an- 
nounced inour newscolumns this month. 
Diversitication means much to the pros- 
perity of textile centers, and cheap 
power means much diversification. 





SOUTH CAROLINA’S SHOWING 

South Carolina is featured this month 
in our series of articles descriptive of 
the welfare work of Southern cotton 
mills for their operatives, For the 
text and the illustrations we are indebted 
to the Columbia State, and the showing 
therein made is worthy the careful 
scrutiny of our readers. 

In this, as in other branches of tex- 
tile manufacturing, South Carolina 
stands at the head of the list. The 
state stands second to none in no par- 
ticular when cotton textiles are under 
discussion. Her mills are larger and 
more modern, theiraggregatespindleage 
greater, the average value of mill stocks 
greater than her sister Southern States. 
From the evidence now in hand the 
Palmetto commonwealth also reaps more 
benefit from the presence of mills than 
the other less progressive states. 

South Carolina mills make a wonder- 
ful showing in their efforts to uplift 
their work people. Ignorance is rap- 
idly being banished from their villages, 
and the coming generations will show 
the effect of present expenditures. The 
mills are now only laying the foundation. 
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The superstructure will be an educated, 
moral and progressive citizenship. The 
mills are working upon the people that 
ran South Carolina’s illiteracy statistics 
so high, not so high in the first instance 
as some of her sister states. The re- 
sults of their work will be soon felt in 
their state. 





SPINNERS ENCOURAGE COT- 
TON PLANTERS. 

The action of the hard yarn spinners 
at their Charlotte meeting in advising 
farmers to hold cotton for better prices 
is liable to have a very far-reaching 
effect. The announcement that South- 
ern mills are willing to pay a fair price 
for cotton will encourage the planter, 
and willalso open his eyes to the true 
situation. 

The planter is rapidly learning and 
realizing his power to dictate prices for 
his product. Atthis writing the most 
wonderful holding baek of cotton ever 
known is under way. Farmer is pitted 
against speculator to an extent never 
before known and unless the backbone 
of the holding movement be soon broken 
the speculative element in the trade is 
going to experience the heaviest loss in 
its history. 

There is every evidence that the sup- 
ply of American cotton in sight is am- 
ple for the world’s consumptive require- 
ments. Southern mills had far rather 
see the farmers get a good price for this 
crop to insure the planting of sufficient 
acreage this year than to get low cotton 
now and face reduced acreage and fam- 
ine next year. It isa plain open and 
shut proposition with them. They ex- 
pect to need cotton for an increased 
trade from year to year, and to get this 
they are willing to pay a high price. 
They have a tangible interest while the 
speculator has none. 

It is very probable that under stress 
of circumstance and hysterical excite- 
ment the planters will radically reduce 
their acreage. Speculators say they 
cannot afford to do so, but the planter 
of today is not the planter of yes- 
terday. The majority of them are 
under no man’s control, and some of 
them would enjoy going broke if the 
same fate befell the speculator. Prob- 
ably ten bales of cotton have been de- 
signedly burned recently, a foolish pro- 
ceeding, but one characteristic of the 
cotton-planter when his back is up. 
Newspaper reports would indicate that 
thousands of bales have been purposely 
destroyed, but this is by no means true. 

There is undoubtedly going to bea 
change in the methods of marketing the 
cotton crop. The planter and his im- 
mediate backers are going to play a 
more important part than heretofore. 
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Which one of the many plans for the 
control of the crop recently proposed is 
practicable we do not know. However, 
it is evident that a very powerful organ- 
ization of planters, merchants and 
bankers is going to evolve from present 
chaotic conditions in thenear future. It 
is to the interest of mills ia this section 
that the planter secure a fair price for 
his crops and that the market may be 
steadied as muchas possible. By align- 
ing themselves with the producers, 
showing that the interests of farmer and 
spinner are identical, in the end mills 
will make no mistake. 


COTTON SCHEMES AND SCHE- 
MERS. 

From Meridian, Mississippi, emanates 
the Witherspoon plan for controlling 
the price of cotton in such way as to se- 
cure for the farmer profitable production 
and for the spinner ample cotton and 
steady price. On paper the plan is an 
excellent one, and is the most Utopian 
product of recent cotton discussion. 

Briefly, the plan provides an organi- 
zation with a capital of $110,000,000 in 
shares of $100 each, which may be paid 
in cotton at $50 the bale. Cotton is to 
be bought when below ten cents in open 
market at ten cents to the farmer from 
the organization. No cotton shall be 
sold for less than eleven cents nor shall 
the organization hold for a higher price 
than that. In other words, the organi- 
zation shall do business upon a margin 
of one cent the pound to the full extent 
of its capital. This is the gist of the 
plan which comes from Meridian. 

Organization after organization has 
sprung up among cotton planters these 
many years. Farmers’ alliances, farm- 
ers’ unions, secret orders and what not 
have been in the limelight for a time, 
but not one of them gained wide vogue 
or great strength commercially. Cotton 
planters may be organized for political 
purposes, but a business organization 
has never yet succeeded among them. 
The average cotton planter is no business 
man, else he had long ago quit so pre- 
carious a method of securing a liveli- 
hood. 

While organizing to control the crop 
why not carry the idea a bit further and 
prepare to manufacture it here? Let 
the Witherspoon planners include the 
mills in this section in their scheme and 
supply these mills with cotton at three 
cents the pound less than is charged 
other mills not so fortunately situated. 
Stipulate that the protits thus made are 
to be put into newspindies and looms un- 
til the production of cotton goods coin- 
cide. This task is but little more difti- 
cult than the one now confronting the 
Meridian optimists. 

The trouble with the Witherspoon 
plan is that itis too good. On a rising 
market every stockholder would be wir- 
ing to headquarters toamend that eleven 
cent selling proviso. 
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IN THE FIELD OF COTTON 


Chopped Out Items ofInterest to the Trade at Large Concerning the Growth and Manufacture of 


the South’s Great Staple Crop. 





If the farmers of South Carolina, for 
example, who are holding their cotton 
for better prices would exchange it at 
market value for stock in the strong 
and well managed mills of that state at 
market value they would be great gain- 
ersinthe long run. South Carolina is 
the leading cotton manufacturing state, 
and is also the leading cotton producing 
state in proportion to its area. If the 
mills that have made that state famous 
were all doubled in capacity the effect 
of this movement on the price of cotton 
would be wonderful. With American 
cotton ranging steadily downward stock 
in the British Cotton Growing Associa- 
tion is hardly advancing in the market. 
Growing 17-cent cotton was an irides- 
cent dream to our Lancastrian friends, 
but they are perfectly willing to let the 
South supply the world with six cent 
staple. 


The hat of the writer of this depart- 
ment is off to Mr. J. A. Smith, of Bes- 
semer City, N.C. Mr. Smith was the 
original bear on the present cotton crop. 
In September he went on record as say- 
ing that with anything likea good pick- 
ing season the crop would run over 
eleven millions, and that with an excep- 
tional gathering time there would be no 
limit to the crop. He traveled over 
the belt and went wild over the pros- 
pect for cotton, preaching thirteen to 
fourteen million bales. We pooh-poohed 
Mr. Smith’s arguments and forecasts 
and wentso far as to poke fun at him. 
He now is in excellent position to give us 
what isusually called the horse laugh, 
and is probably doing it. If he had the 
nerve of his opinions he probably made 
money enough on the short side to in- 
cinerate a damp pachyderm, or, in other 
words, burn a wet elephant, Mr. 
Smith is “‘IT’’ when it comes to crop 
estimates. Theodore Price is a weath- 
er vane asa guesser, Buston is a fakir, 
but J. A. Smith isa guesser from taw. 
Here’s hoping Mr. Smith sold short 
from tencents down ten contracts to the 


point. 


ernment statistics to the contrary not- 
withstanding. The South is no longer 
a one crop section, and mnny a horny- 
handed son has sworn never to plant 
another cottonseed. Many of them will 
stick to it. 


What Might Be Done With Cot- 
ton. 


Not to be able to find a better way to 
dispose of 3,000,000 bales of cotton than 
burning seems the height of folly. 

Why not transform it into paper 
pulp, alwas worth 2c. per pound ? 

It can never come us as ‘“‘cotton” 
again ? 

Why uot store it for years of failure ? 
Cotton 500 years old has been found in 
China, still good. 

Why not export 
China ? 

Why not make gun cotton and exca- 
vate the Panama canal with the sur- 
plus ? 

Why not make a present of 1,000,000 
bales at 2c. a pound to Japan ? 

Why not guilt 50,000,000 to 100,000,- 
000 bed quilts in winter at 25c. a quilt ? 
There 10,000,000 families in the United 
States needing quilts. 

A few 10-ton per day pulp mills, with 
the cotton furnished until the pulp is 
sold, will) make a big hole, Cotton 
pulp the world over, is extremely in 
demand as new white rag pulp. 


1,000,000 bales to 
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Why not transform some 100,000 bales 
into glucose ? 

Better get 2c. a pound for by-products 
than nothing for burning! Get an ex- 
pert on such matter. It will pay you 
and dot your land with industries. 

C. Mays. 


Cotton Burning and the Tariff. 


In the winter of 1890 Kansas farmers, 
discouraged by the low price of corn, 
and firmly believing that they had pro- 
duced too much breadstuff, burned corn 
for fuel. That very winter 7,000 women 
and children in New York City were 
starving for bread. 

And now, in the year of grace 1904, 
in the midst of the most terrible blizzard 
that has smitten this country in fifteen 
years, and while thousands upon thou- 
sands are shivering and freezing because 
of insufticient clothing, we read that 
Georgia farmers are burning their cot- 
ton because they are of opinion that they 
have produced too much of the material 
out of which clothing is made. 

This represents a condition which 
some of our statesmen are wont to char- 
acterize as ‘‘overproduction.”’ 

But it is not overproduction. So long 
as any considerable number of the peo- 
ple are hungry, there can be no such 
thing as overproduction of foodstuffs, 
and so long as any considerable number 
suffer for want of sufficient clothing, 
there can not properly be said to be an 








Sole importers of the products manufactured by 
BADISCHE ANILIN- & SODA-FABRIK, | 
Ludwigshafen o/ Rh., Germany, 


128 DuaNE STREET - - NEW YORK. 


Branch Offices: 

- 153 Milk Street. 
80 So. Water Street. 
207 Chestnut Street. 
207 Michigan Street. 
215 Sacramento Street. 


over the degeneracy of cottonseed, the 
wearing out of cotton land, the migration 
of labor, the spread of the bollweevil. | 





We have no longer cause to worry 


Boston - - - - - 
Providence - - - 
Philadelphia - - 
Chicago - - - - 
San Francisco - - 


A section that can grow thirteen million 
bales of cotton on twenty-eight million 
acres need not worry about production. 


Along with the oldest inhabitant of 
every country town in the South, we de- 
sire to goon record as saying that the 
present crop was produced under 
weather conditions that never existed 
before throughout the entire belt. Such 
a season may never come again. 





Bear speculators say cotton planters 
will neither hold cotton nor reduce 
acreage. The holding of cotton is a 
problem yet to be solved. Reducing 
the acreage has been done before, gov- 
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overproduction of the materials of which 
clothing is made. 

To any man who has ever visited the 
tenement house districts, or the slums, 
or the homes of the laboring poor, in 
any of our great cities, this talk of over- 
production must sound like the veriest 
nonsense. 

Not over-production, but under con- 
sumption, is the real trouble with the 
cotton market, as it is the trouble with 
every market of life’s necessities in this 
country today. 

Where high prices at present exist 
they exist usually at the expense of con- 
sumers who can ill afford to pay them, 
and are subject to all the vicissitudes 
that attend our highly tensioned indus- 
trial system. We are living under an 
artificially constructed ‘‘home market,’’ 
made to order for the benefit of a few 
American monopolists. That market is 
dependent, to a highly dangerous de- 
gree, upon conditions necessarily 
strained and unnatural. Wheat farmers 
in Egypt and India have helped Ameri- 
can wheat, foreign wars have belped 
the price of mules and American meats, 
and cotton shortages in the British pos- 
sessions have frequently aided Ameri- 
can cotton. Many of us, indeed, have 
come to regard foreign wars, famines 
and pestilence as rare strokes of good 
fortune for us. 

But a commercial system so founded 
and so constructed is slumbering on the 
crest of a volcano.’ It cannot endure. 
If Providence had so smiled upon the 
country that the production of corn and 
wheat had been as bountiful as the cot- 
ton crop, instead of being thankful, we 
should have believed ourselves the most 
miserable creatures alive. 

A few months ago the cotton planters 
of the South were holding great meet- 
ings, and were employing inumerable 
and distinguished scientists to discover 
means of fighting the boll weevil, which 
was destroying the cotton crop. Now 
itseems that a great many of these 
planters are very sorry that the boll 
weevil did not distroy more of the cot- 
tonthan it did. They are beginning 
where the weevil left offits destructive 
work, and are burning the cctton. 

Will the American farmer some day 
become so stupid that he will regard 
the boll weevil, the chintz bug and the 
hog cholera as unmixed blessings, Can 
you imagine such a condition? You 
could not, unless you saw it before your 
eyes, as you do now. 

But, to return to the cotton market: 
In this country there are thousands 
upon thousands shivering in the cold 
and yearning for the cotton that is 
going up in smoke. If they could buy 
what they need, the price of cotton 
would be high enough. But they have 
not the means. because the average 
cost of living is so high that the mar- 
kin between the average cost of living 
and the average level has been practi- 
cally obliterated. Although the tariff 
politicians that the men who have really 
drawn the benefits are the monopolies 
who are to-day selling their products 
abroad for one third less than they are 
selling them at home, thus robbing the 
American consumer of about 23 1-3 per 
cent. of every dollar that he expends 
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for the necessaries of life. 

However, even if this whole country 
were entirely prosperous, and consum- 
ing to its full capacity, there could even 
then be no overproduction of cotton on 
any other staple. Why? Because in 
the marts of Europe a whole continent 
stands ready to take all that we can 
send them. But we must take their 
wares in return. As President McKin- 
ley said at Buffalo, we can not expect to 
be always sellers and never buyers. 
There never was and never can be 
enough money in the world to transact 
a tenth part of its commerce. There- 
fore, international trade is barter. It 
always was, and always will be. Itis 
upon the whole, merely an exchange of 
goods for goods. This is what consti- 
tutes international trade. If we want 
to sell to Europe, we must also buy from 
Europe, and we can not buy from Eu- 
rope so long as we maintain a prohibi- 
tive tariff. 

Annihilate the tariff barriers, remove 
every restriction upon trade, and the 
country that is richest in natural re- 
sources and in the intelligence to de- 
velop those resources will absorb the 
trade of the world. This the United 
States may do, but it can only be done 
through a system of free trade, and not 
otherwise. Europe will buy more cot- 
ton than the South can ever grow, and 
Will pay better prices than the South 
has ever received, if you will but give 
her the opportunity. 

But, ‘‘No,” say the tariff barons; ‘‘the 
tariff is sacred; burn your cotton and 
your corn, but spare the tariff!” 

Meanwhile, we go on making Carne- 
gies and Morgans and Rockefellers. 

SPEED Mossy. 





Joseph B. Babb, secretary of the Com- 
mercial Club of Birmingham, Ala., 
writes to CoTTON as follows: ‘Could 
you give me an idea or any information 
as to whom I might be able to interest 
in acotton yarn mill? We have anidle 
mill here in Birmingham of 5,000 spin- 
dles, with a capacity of 40,000 pounds 
of yarn a month. This mill closed 
down several years ago on account of 
internal dissension, and perhaps from 
recklessness in management. Iam in- 
formed by one of the interested parties 
thatit was a money maker, and with the 
present situation it could be made to 
clear from $2,500 to3,000 amonth. The 
mill is equipped with all the necessary 
machinery, in good condition, and to put 
it in thoroughly first-class shape about 
$1,000 would be needed, Iam reliably 
informed. The main building of the 
mill is 250x50 feet, with two wings 60x 
40 and 25x30. There is an extensive 
engine room and machine shop equip- 
ped with 250-horse-powerengine. It is 
conveniently located about one mile 
from the postoffice, but outside of the 
city limits. Any party that might be- 
come interested in this project would 
find hearty local encouragement. If 
you can give me any suggestion that 
would aid in this matter I assure you 
that it would be heartily appreciated.” 


A brief item recently stated that the 
Bonham Cotton Mills, of Bonham, Tex., 
has decided to spend $75,000 for addi- 


tional machinery in order to provide for 
the increasing demand for its product. 
The company is now arranging the de- 
tails, It will build an additional struc- 
ture and install some 5,000 spindles, 
with looms and carding machinery to 
suit. Probably about 150 will be the 
number of looms. Additional power 
will be required. These betterments 
will about double the company's plant, 
as it is now operating 6,000 spindles and 
312 looms, using steam power. Fine 
sheetings is the product. J.C. Saun- 
ders is manager. 


The opening of the new building for 
the Young Men’s Christian Association 
of the Monaghan Mills, Greenville, S. 
C., which occurred December 23, marks 
anew departure in welfare work for 
cotton mill employes. The association 
was started last spring and has some 
200 members already. The building has 
been erected by Mr. Thomas F. Parker, 
president of the mill, and other stock- 
holders and friends at a cost of $15,000. 
It is of attractive architecture and hand- 
somely finished. The main building is 
42x67, three stories and basement, with 
a gymnasium annex 40x60. The main 
building contains spacious social rooms, 
game room, boys’ rooms, office, bowling 
alley, barber shop, educational class 
rooms, directors’ room, kitchen and band 
room. In the basement there are six 
shower baths, lavatories and closets, 
dressing rooms, and the heating plant 
and gas plant. The association band 
has a complete set of silver instruments 
and played with credit at the opening. 
The work is under the direction of a 
trained secretary, Mr. J. E. Munger. It 
will be the aim to supply recreation in a 
large measure, physical culture, educa- 
tional classes and religious privileges. 


It is reported that the Emporia Cot- 
ton Mills, now operating 4,500 spindles, 
will double its plant this year. It is lo- 
cated at Emporia, Va. 


Messrs H. D. Wheat and W. G. Hays, 
of Gaffney, S, C., have applied for the 
incorporation of the Irene Mills, capi- 
talized at $50,000, for manufacturing 
cotton goods. 


It is reported that the Isaetta Mills at 
Augusta, Ga., has been purchased by 
Fall River (Mass.) and Providence (R. 
I.) manufacturers, who will remodel the 
plant and operate it. Their intention is 
said to be to arrange the machinery, 
with additions, for the production of fine 
fabrics, rope and yarn. There are 4,410 
ring spindles and 150 narrow looms in 
position at present. A. F. Knight, of 
Providence, R. I., can give information. 


The Athens Mfg. Co. of Athens, Ga., 
was mentioned last month as proceed- 
ing rapidly with its modernizing im- 
provements, which had previously been 
contracted for. By February 1 the 
manufacture of Nos. 20 to 30 single and 
ply skein and warp yarns will be begun, 
10,000 spindles to be operated. An en- 
tirely new equipment for this 10,000- 
spindle mill has been purchased from 
Stuart W. Cramer, of Charlotte, N. C. 
T. P. Vincent is president of the com- 
pany, and A. D. Cheney is secretary. 
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‘Kitson and Woonsocket” 


Cotton Mill Machinery. 


Wwe have furnished Plans, Speotications, and Engineer- 
ing Work, for nearly one hundred cotton mills in the 
South. 

Having furnished Machinery and Complete Equipments 
for nearly all of these mills, and for many designed by 
other engineers, our large experience enables us to insure 
the very best results A large majority of Southern mills 
use some of our machinery, many use it exclusively. 

KITSON Improved Picking Machinery. 

WOONSOCKET Roving Machinery, with their Patented 
Improvements. 


STUART W. CRAMER 
Engineer and Contractor 
Main Office, South Tryon St | Branch Office, Equitable Bld’g. 
Charlotte, N.C. | Atlanta, Ga. 








Messrs, Otto Buchel, Emil Reiffert 
and John A. Graves, of Cuero, Texas, 
have incorporated the Buchel-Ringe- 
Graves Company with capital stock of 

$25,000, for manufacturing cotton goods. 
They will lease and operate the Cuero 
Cotton Mills, a plant of 5,000 spindles 
and 150 loons. 


The Centreville Warehouse Co. of 
Centreville, Ala., is now investigating 
relative to the establishment of the 
small knitting mill referred to last month. 
[t invites correspondence from makers 
of knitting machinery as to the kind of 
goods it is advisable to manufacture, 
cost of the required machinery, etc. 


The Riverside Manufacturing Co., of 
Anderson, 8. C., has completed enlarge- 
ments to its plant which about double 
the equipment, giving a totalof some 
21,000 spindles. Last March the com- 
pany announced its intention to arrange 
for this improvement. 


Cotton of September contained the 
announcement that the Avondale Mills 
of Birmingham, Ala., had purchased 
and decided to double the capacity of 
the Central Mills at Sylacauga, Ala. 
Contracts for the engineering and 
architectural work were awarded to 
Messrs. T. C. Thompson & Bros., of 
Birmingham, and this work is now com- 
pleted. The additional building is 100x 
330 feet in size, and by January 15 the 
11,200 spindles to be installed will be in 


position. The cost of the enlargements 
amounts to about $125,000. Yarn is the 
mill’s product. 


Trade Conditions in China. 


From United States Consul Anderson, Hangchau, China.) 


American commercial men do not seem 
to fully realize that in order to gain 


trade in China it is necessary to study 
the needs of the country, especially in 
the line of cheap goods, and to supply 
the goods wanted rather than to send to 
China merely a surplus of what has 
been manufactured for American or 
other foreign markets. 


The needs of 


China are special. 
its people the extreme poverty of the 
great mass of them must be considered, 


and it must be remembered that they 
know nothing of life on the American 
standard. 

The general condition of the Chinese 
people at present is far better than it 
was a few years ago. A missionary 
who has been in Hangchau or in this 
province for more than half a century 
says 

The T’ai P’ing rebellion cost China 
more than anyone who was not here be- 
fore and after can realize. When the 
rebellion was finally put down, after 
immense loss of life and property, all 
the wealthiest and most fertile part of 
China was practically one great waste, 
and the people lived in a manner inde- 
scribable. Gradually they commenced 
to recover from the fearful blow, and 
the recovery has progressed in geomet- 
rical ratio. As a rule the people in this 
part of China are now able to buy good 
food and plenty of it; their clothes are 
better, and they are commencing to take 
more pride and comfort in their homes. 

This gradual betterment in the condi- 
tion of the Chinese people has meant a 
gradual increase in their buying power, 
and one of the chief reasons why foreign 
trade is increasing so satisfactorily at 
the present time is the fact that the 
people, as a mass, are commencing to 
be able to buy and use foreign goods. 
To a greater or less extent they have 
been ready to use certain foreign goods 
for some time, the question of cost being 
the only uncertain element. The _ in- 
creasing buying power of the people 
offers to foreigners an opportunity to 
sell goods such as has not existed be- 
fore. 

The Chinese, as a people, are disposed 
to turn to luxuries whenever they can 
afford to do so, and they look on foreign 
goods generally as luxuries. Without 
question there is a growing taste for 
foreign goods. For instance, even the 
coolie classes are disposed to use cotton 
tunics of foreign manufacture in prefer- 
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ence to those of home make, whenever 
they can do so, although the 
garment is not so strong or so durable 
as the Chinese; but it is smooth and 
comparatively handsome and, for that 
reason, is preferred. The merits of for- 
eign goods are quickly recognized. 
Very seldom will these Chinese peo- 
ple discriminate between American and 
other foreign goods; they make their 
distinction between Chinese and foreign 
goods. The retailand wholesale deal- 
ers may know where the goods are 
made, and the particular points trade 
in them involves, but the massof con- 
sumers know nothing of this. They 
buy goods which suit them at a price 
they can afford. It is not to be expect- 
ed, therefore, that goods from the 
United States which do not meet the 
peculiar requirements of the trade will 
be accepted simply because of their 


foreign 


origin. Standing on their merits they 
will have a free and fair field. While 
several localities in China may be in- 


fluenced by particular nations, as a 
whole there is a fair show for any na- 
tion having goods to sell. 

The particular point to be remem- 
bered by American manufacturers is 
that there must be a cheap line of goods 
at low prices for purely Chinese con- 
sumption. Goods for the foreigners in 
China, whose trade is commencing to 
be of the most attractive sort, must be 
of high grade and compare favorably in 
quality and price with the best products 
of Europe, with which they are to com- 
pete. 

Chinese trade in the past is not a 
proper measure for what it is to be in 
the future. The constantly bettering 
condition of the mass of the people, 
slow though the bettering process may 
be, promises greater and greater con- 
sumption of foreign goods. The awak- 
ening of China to western ideas and 
western civilization will probably revo- 
lutionize things ; but it is not necessary 
to wait for this revolution to secure 
trade that continually increases on a nat- 
ural and permanent basis. 
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Increase in New Mills and Additions to Old Ones in 


the South for the Past Month. 





[It is reported that an enterprising 
business man has bought from J. A. 
Carroll and W. C. Carpenter, the old 
carpet mill in Gaffney, and will begin at 
once to equip it for carding, spinning 
and weaving. The promoter hopes to 
have it ready for operation by March 
Ist. 


The finishing touches have been given 
the addition to the cotton mill at Mag- 
nolia, Miss. The addition is 79x130 
feet. Machinery is being put in posi- 
tion. When completed the whole mill 
willconsist of 264 looms, 10,000 spin- 
dles, and will have a capacity of 11,500 
yards of cloth per day. 


The American Warehouse Company, 
Spay, N. C., has purchased and will in- 
stall at once a lot of additional finish- 
ing machinery. Twelve wrapping ma- 
chines are included in the purchase. 


The Pearl Manufacturing Company, 
of Randleman, N. C., was chartered by 
the state recently, the capital stock 
being $24,000. The incorporators are 
W. F. Utley, W. I. Sumner and W. K. 
Hartsell. They will operate knitting 
mills. 


Negotiations have been in progress 
for some time looking to the develop- 
ment of the Bluetts Falls water-power 
on the Pee Dee river, eight miles from 
Rockingham and four miles above the 
Seaboard Air Line Railway bridge. 
These negotiations have culminated in 
the taking over of a number of options 
by Hugh McRae & Co., during the last 
two or three days in this and Anson 
county, which involved the expenditure 
of something like $120,000. It is said 
that elaborate surveys of the falls and 
the surroundings indicate that a maxi- 
mum of 30,000 horse-power can be de- 
veloped. It is understood that work 
will be commenced at an early date 
either by Hugh McRae & Co., or by a 
corporation organized by them for that 
purpose. The power will be distributed 
by electricity to points within a radius 
of 20 or 80 miles. The plant will be one 
of the largest of its kind south of 
Niagara. 


The Centaur Knitting Co., of High 
Point, N. C., reported organized last 
month for the purpose of establishing a 
knitting mill, is composed of New York 
capitalists, and a New York knit-goods 
manufacturer will manage the enter- 
prise. The High Point Electric Power 
Co. is erecting a two-story brick build- 
ing for the use of the knitting plant, 
and will also furnish the electric power 
for operating the machinery. Letters 
can be addressed care of the High Point 
Electric Power Co. 


At a meeting of the stockholders oi 
the Albany Power and Manufacturing 
Company, held in Atlanta recently, the 
following board of directors were unani- 
mously elected: Smith D. Pickett and 





William Markham, of Atlanta; C. Elmer 
Smith, of York, Pa.; J. E. Sirrine, of 
Greenville, S. C., and Joseph 8S. Davis, 
of Albany, Ga- 


A great amount of cotton batting and 
wadding is being used in the manufact- 
uring department of the Martin Weiss 
Dry Goods Co., of Beaumont, Texas, 
and the company thinks of installing 
machinery to manufacture its own bat- 
ting and wadding. Linters can be ob- 
tained at low prices from a neighboring 
town. The company informs us that it 
is desirous of corresponding with mak- 
ers of the necessary machinery for the 
pnrpose indicated. 


New York and South Carolina capital 
will combine for the purpose of develop- 
ing a valuable water-power property on 
the Oconee river ten miles from Wal- 
halla, S. C., and arrangements are now 
being made for beginning the construc- 
tion work. The projectors have incor- 
porated under the title of the Oconee 
Water, Light & Power Co., capitalized 
at $125,000 to start with, and ofticers 
have been elected as follows: President 


J. A. Steck; vice-president, C. G. 
Jaynes; secretary-treasurer, James 
Thompson, and directors, Messrs. 


Steck, Jaynes, Thompson, W, E. Sea- 
born, all of Walhalla, and W, B. Frink 
of New York. The company will de- 
velop 700 horse-power for its initial 
plant and erect an electrical power- 
house to transmit the energy by elec- 
tricity for operating the Seneca (S. C.) 
Cotton Mills, which has contracted for 
600 horse-power, also for supplying 
electricity to other enterprises for power 
and for lighting. Both Walhalla and 
West Union will be supplied. About 
fifty arc lamps and 2,000 incandescent 
lamps will be the first circuit. Con- 
tracts for the necessary equipment have 
not been awarded. It is also proposed 
to build a water-works system. 


In October we referred to the organi- 
zation of the Marion Manufacturing Co., 
Marion, 8. C., capitalized at $100,000. 
The company has now decided to build 
a mill of 7,000 spindles and manufacture 
Nos. 20 to 30-ply yarns. It has secured 
a building, to which an addition wil! be 
erected, work having been begun last 
week. Steam-power will be used. By 
February Ist the plant is expected to be 
ready for operation. William Stack- 
house is president. 


The Thomas P. Moore referred to 
briefly last month as proposing to build 
a cotton factory at Yorkville, S. C., is 
secretary of the Alpine Cotton Mills at 
Morganton, N. C., where he can be ad- 
dressed. Mr. Moore has made a propo- 
sition to the business men of Yorkville 
for the organization of a stock company 
with capital stock of $60,000, but no def- 
inite arrangements have been completed. 
Mr. Moore contemplates that the plant 
be equipped with 3,500 spindles for man- 
ufacturing low-grade cottons. 


The Bibb Manufacturing Co.’s mill at 
Columbus, Ga., has begun to operate 
three nights each week in order to keep 
pace with the demand for its product. 
There are 15,000 ring spindles, 10,000 
mule spindles and 7,500 twisting spin- 
dies in this plant, all manufacturing 
yarns, which are sold to weaving mills 
in all parts of the country. The prod- 
uct is fine yarns, running as high as 
No. 110, only Egyptian and Sea Island 
staple being worked up. 


Messrs. G. A. Bozman & Co., of Suf- 
folk, Va., contemplate establishing a 
plant for the manufacture of cotton 
yarns. They have made no decision as 
to the size of mill, but are now inviting 
makers of textile machinery to corres- 
pond relative to that and the purchase 
of the equipment. The yarn is to be 
carded and spun. 


John Mosal, of Jackson. Miss., pro- 
poses organizing a stock company to 
build a knitting mill, and is desirous of 
corresponding with manufacturers of 
the necessary machinery. Mr. Mosal 
wants to obtain complete information 
regarding the knitting industry and est- 
imates on equipment for his plant. 


The Jordan Manufacturing Co. has 
been incorporated with capital stock of 
$25,000 by C. E. Rodgers, of Charleston, 
S. C., and associates. It will operate 
thirty-six looms, producing cotton towel- 
ing and cotton quilts. 


Frank E. Brown, of Roanoke, Va.. 
has purchased the Fincastle Woolen 
mills at Fincastle, Va.,and will operate 
it, continuing the manufacture of blan- 
kets, yarns, flannels and cassimeres. 
The plant caters mainly to country 
trade. It has one set of cards, 220 
spindles, three looms, etc., using water 
power supplemented by steam. 


The advertised sale of the Juniata 
Cotton Mills of Burlington, N. C., was 
held on December 12. F. B. Arendell, 
of Raleigh, N. C., purchased the prop- 
erty at $30,600, subject to the decision 
of the court. These mills includes 260 
acres of land, 6,200 spindles, carding 
machines, water power, etc., all located 
on the Haw river, three miles from Bur- 
lington. 


It is reported that the Ellawhite Cot- 
ton Mills of Uniontown, Ala., has au- 
thorized the doubling of its present 
equipment—5,200 ring spindles for 
manufacturing yarns. 


The West Huntsville Cotton Mill Co., 
Huntsville, Ala., will put its cotton mill 
in operation next month, after an idle- 
ness of abouta year. It has an equip- 
ment of 6,000 ring spindles. 


The Pilot Cotton Mills of Raleigh, N. 
C., has completed the installation of the 
1,000 spindles previously reported as 
contracted for, also of new speeders, 
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slubbers and lappers to replace old 
equipment. 


The Beargrass Woolen Mills of Louis- 
ville, Ky.. will have its stockholders de- 
termine as to the replacing of its card- 
ing and spinning rooms, which were 
damaged to the extent of $30,000 by a 
recent fire. 


J. W. Templeman, No. 74 North Broad 
street, Atlanta, Ga., represents North- 
ern capitalists who are seeking a site at 
Leeds, Ala., for the establishment of a 
$250,000 cotton mill, which they design 
enlarging to a $500,000 plant. 


The Chamber of Commerce of Hunts- 
ville, Ala., is in correspondence with a 
manufacturer who contemplates estab- 
lishing in Huntsville a mill for making 
rope and twine from the waste product 
of the local cotton yarn and cloth mills. 


The Eugenia Manufacturing Co., of 
Jonesboro, N. C., has decided upon the 
installation of 2,500 spindles additional, 
and contract for the necessary machinery 
has been awarded to New England tex- 
tile machinery shops. Present equip- 
ment is 3,400 spindles. 


The Orange Cotton Mills has been in- 
corporated, with capital stock of $75,- 
000, by Messrs. George H. Cornelson, 
W. W. Wannamaker and T. H. Wanna- 
maker, to acquire and continue the cot- 
ton mill which Mr. Cornelson has owned 
and operated for some years. There 
are 5,096 ring spindles and 2,000 twist- 
ing spindles in position. 


tThe Charlotte Handkerchief Manufac- 
uring Co., of Charlotte, N. C., has been 
organized by J. B. Candle, of Rockin- 
ham, N.C., and will establish a hand- 
kerchief factory. A suitable building 
has been secured and contract for the 
necessary machinery has been awarded. 
Electricity will be the motive power. 
There will he twelve machines for pro- 
ducing hemstitched handkerchiefs. 


The Eagle and Phenix Mills, Colum- 
bus’ biggest manufacturing institution, 
will begin the new year by spending 
$40,000 for new machinery. During the 
year 1904 this company paid out in 
wages to operatives $511,501, $957,748 
for cotton, $165,524 for dyestuffs, belt- 
ing, etc., $40,810 for machinery, $20,- 
781 for small improvements, a total of 
$1,705,371. The sales of goods manu- 
factured at the mills during the year 
amounted o $1,904,917. A semi-annual 
dividend of three per cent. was declared 
by the directors yesterday. 
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The Edenton cotton mills, of Eden- 
ton, N. C., has completed the erection 
of an additional building, 80x98 feet in 
size, and the installation of 2240 spin- 
ning spindles and 1120 twisting spindles, 
which machinery it is proposed to add 
in 1905. Warps and skein yarns are 
maunfactured. 


A party of Atlanta capitalitss desires 
to build a mill for manufacturing cotton 
twine from the waste of cotton yarn and 
cloth mill, and is desirous of obtaining 
complete equipment of machinery, 
buildings, etc. It is proposed to in- 
vest not over $50,000 to begin with. 
Manufacturers of cotton twine machin- 
ery can correspond with the American 
Commission Co., 121 Whitehall street, 
Atlanta, Ga., regarding this proposi- 
tion. 


The Anniston, Ala., Knitting Mills 
will build an addition two stories high, 
70x120 feet, plans and specifications hav- 
ing been obtained. 


The Murfreesboro, Tenn., Business 
League is considering a proposition 
from knit goods manufacturers for the 
establishment of a knitting mill. 


The Pell City, Ala., Mfg. Co. has com- 
pleted the installation of 40 additional 
looms and has awarded contract for 60 
more, which will give the plant a total 
of 772 looms. There are 21,600 ring 
spindles in position. 


The Adams Knitting Mill, of Gads- 
den, Ala., has ordered sufficient ma- 
chinery to double its plant of 10 knit- 
ting machines, seven sewing machines, 
manufacturing ladies’ undervests. This 
plant was just established last month, 
as noted in this column at thetime. The 
initial investment is $10,000. 


The Gray Manufacturing Co., of Gas- 
tonia, N. C., has awarded contract to 
the Westinghouse interests for a 600- 
horse- power steam turbine and a direct- 
connected generator and for a number 
of alternating current motors. This 
machinery will be used in the 10,000- 
spindle and 350-loom mill which the 
Gray Manufacturing Co. will build this 
coming spring. The company is capi- 
talized at $150,000, and its president is 
George A. Gray. This enterprise was 
referred to last month. 


The Salt Lick (Ky.) Woolen Mills Co.. 
reported incorporated last month with 
capital stock of $50,000, has organized 
with C. C. Johnson, president, and M. 
F. Christian, treasurer. Woolen goods 
will be manufactured, but the erection 
of buildings will not begin until after 
the first of the year. Details as to the 
plant have not been decided. 


Messrs. L. S. Roan and B. S. Roan 
have incorporated the Fairburn Hosiery 
Mills of Fairburn, Ga., for the purpose 
of manufacturing knit goods. 
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The annual New Year’s dinner given 
by the company to its overseers, office 
employes and officials on the stage of 
Springer opera house last night was a 
most elegant affair. Covers were laid 
for forty-five, and an elaborate dinner 
was served in courses. G, Gunby Jor- 
dan was toastmaster. Toasts were re- 
sponded to by J. D. Massey, treasurer 
of the mills; Mark W. Munroe and Gen- 
eral George P. Harrison, of the board 
of directors, and Thomas J. Chappell, 
of counsel for the company. 

These annual dinners emphasize the 
pleasant relations existing between the 
company and its official, 


OUR MACHINES HAVE MANY 
DECIDED AND UNIVERSALLY AC- 
KNOWLEDGED IMPROVEMENTS, 
NOT MERE TALKING POINTS 
BUT MONEY EARNING IMPROVE- 
MENTS. OUR CIRCULARS BRIEF- 
LY DESCRIBE THESE ADVANTA- 
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[In attempting to tell what the cotton 
mills have done for education in South 
Carolina it will be well to begin by giv- 
ing approximate amounts of what they 
are spending in cash towards this ob- 
ject. Under the three mill constitu- 
tional tax the cotton mills paid into the 
treasuries of the several counties in 
which they are located something more 
than $62,000 last year, and, of course, 
paid the extra taxes for school purposes 
where they were situated in townships 
levying extra taxes. This would prob- 
ably amount to $30,000. Besides these 
amounts the best obtainable information 
shows that the cotton mills voluntarily 
contributed towards the maintenance of 
schools in their villages at least $35,000 
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houses erected by cotton mills, built 
nearby in recent years. It has come so 
that the measure of a cotton mill’s man- 
agement can be gauged by what it is 
doing for education. 

A visit to the cotton mill schools will 
prove that they ure not mere show 
pieces for advertising purposes. As 
who should say: ‘See our school and 
what we are prepared to do for your 
children if you live in our mill village 
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wards, or neglect of, the advantages of 
fered their children by the ordinary 
cotton mill employes is the one discour- 
aging featureof the situation. 

The earnestness of cotton mill com- 
panies in the matter of education has 
caused many of them to provide not only 
schools for children of ‘‘school age,” 
but to establish kindergartens for child- 
ren under school age, and night schools 
for employes of the mills who are above 
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for the year, and they have invested in 
school buildings an equipment at least 
$100,000. 

ewe | The average length of the term of 
Bis cotton mill schools is about nine months. 
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When one remembers that before the es- 
tablishment of the mills the average 
school term for the chiidren of the peo- 
ple who now send to the schools in the 
cotton mill villages was about three 
months, and because of the inaccessi 
bility of the schools the attendance was 
less than one-half, probably one-tenth, 
of what it is now, one can appreciate in 
some small degree what the cotton mills 
have done, willingly or unwillingly and 
merely as a sequence of their establish 
ment, for education. 

It was not to this view of the matter 
that this article was intended to direct 
attention. It was rather to the spirit 
animating the cotton mill companies in 
providing good schools and in doing all 
in their power to foster education that 
was the moving cause of this writing. 

It is too much to fathom the motives 
that prompted the beginning of this ed- 
ucational work among the childrem of 
the factory employes. It may have been 
philanthropy, pure and simple. It may 
have been because of the apparent need, 
made to the heart of the generous oftic- 
ials. And how much this spirit may yet 
have todo with the work is hard to say. 
But hard-hearted or kind-hearted, mer- 
cenary or merciful, good educational 
work seems to have become a necessary 
and accompanying part of successful 
cotton mills in South Carolina. The 
church and the school-house seem to be 
as much a part of a cotton mill now 
as are the engine room and warehouse. 
And no part of the manufacturing is 
more carefully looked after and provided 
with all that is needed to turn out a fin- 
ished product than is the factory school. 
The best teachers are employed, the 
latest equipments are provided, the 
school-houses are furnished with every 
convenience and comfort, and everything 
done to make it attractive to parent and 
children alike. In several instances an- 
cient towns witha history, priding them- 
selves on their culture and learning, 
have been put to shame by the school- 
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are there for work and nothing is left 
undone to make their work effective. 
The conditions with which they have to 
deal are studied and the schools are 
made to meet those conditions. They 
are all under public supervision, so far 
as can be learned, and the county su- 
perintedent of education has the same 
authority in them that he has in the or- 
dinary public schools. The best of 
teachers are employed and because of 
the long terms and the good pay the po- 
sitions are sought by the best teachers, 

Not only is everything done to make 
the school effective, but efforts are 
made to induce the attendance of child- 
reh in the mill village. The parents 
are encouraged and urged to send their 
children to school, but by uses of prizes 
and other attractions the children them. 
selves are sought and their attendance 
upon school attempted to be secured. 
Strange as it may seem these efforts are 
necessary. And many a parent in a 
cotton mill village is as apathetic in the 
matter of education of his child as an 
American could be. This apathy to- 


and work in our mills.”’ The "is en 


school age and who cannot attend day 
school. 


| SCHOOLS | 


As will be seen the reports following 
are not complete, but they will give an 
outline of the work and indicate what 
is being done: 

The Pelham Mills, Pelham, maintain 
entirely the only school there. 

The Darlington Manufacturing Co., 
Darlington, maintains entirely a school 
for the children of its employes during 
the day, and a school for adults at night. 

The Enoree Manufacturing Co., Eno- 
ree, pays into the common school fund 
of Spartanburg county about $1,100. 
Of this the county pays back to the 
school at Enoree Cotton Mill village 
about $300, and the company pays out 
of its own treasury $800 more to main- 
tain the school. The company built the 
school house and equipped it with mod 
ern desks and other necessary furniture. 
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The company has built a library and 
supplied it with books for the use of its 
employes. 

Lockhart Mills, Lockhart, has in its 
mill village the only school within five 
miles of this point. With the aid of 
some funds from the county the com- 
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pany especially for the purpose, and is 
separate from the main school building. 


The Graniteville Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Graniteville, pays about $1,800 a 
year toward the maintenance of the 
school in its mill village, in addition to 
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pany maintains a day school for children 
and a night school for adults. 

The Anderson and Brogon Mills, An- 
derson, erected the school — building, 
furnished it with the latest and most 
approved school furniture and appara- 
tus and hive maintained the school for 
ten years. The company pays into the 
common school fund of the county more 
money in the form of taxes than this 
school costs. A library is maintained 
jointly by the officers and employes of 
the company. 

Cherokee Falls Manufactnring Com- 
pany, Cherokee Falls, aids in the main- 
tenance of a day school and a splendid 
Sunday school. Before the establish- 
ment of the mill there was not a school 
within five miles of the present site of 
the school building. The Sunday school 
has a library maintained by the officers 
and employes of the company. 

Pacolet Mills, Pacolet, maintain a 
graded school with three teachers, a 
kindergarten school with one teacher 
nine months of the year. The county 
allows this school one-half the cost of 
its maintenance, and the company pays 
the other half, besides paying its regu- 
lar 3-mill tax into the county treasury 
fr the purposes on a valuation of over 
$400,000. The company, at its own ex- 
pense, built and furnished the school 
building—a large, five room brick struc- 
ture. The second story is used as a 
lucture hall by such societies as are 
formed among the employes of the mill. 
No rert is charged for the use of the 
hall. The kindergarten school building 
is a frame structure erected by the com- 
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paying its regular 3-mill school tax int» 
the county treasury. Before the mill 
was built there was no school there. 
The F. W. Poe Manufacturing com- 
pany, Greenville, has built a large and 
handsome school building, three stories, 
containing four large class rooms, an 
auditorium and library. It is furvished 


to such luxuries as a 

The school is kept 
open 10 months in the year, and four 
teachers are employed. The company 
has also equipped and maintains the 
library, which it has supplied with 
books, newspapers and magazines. The 
library is kept open every night till 10 
o’clock and on Saturdays and Sundays. 


throughout even 
piano and organ. 


Orangeburg Manufacturing company, 
Orangeburg, is situated in the incorpo- 
rate limits of Orangeburg city, and the 
children of its employes live within a 
few hundred yards of the best graded 
school in South Carolina, which is open 
to them, and the libraries of the town 
are free to them. 


has a school 
maintains. 
There 
mill was 


Tucapau Mills, Tucapa, 
in its mil] village which it 
three teachers being employed. 
was noschool here before the 
built. 


Woodruff Cotton Mill, Wvodruff, bas 
had builtin its mill village a school 


building ample for the needs, and with 
the aid of the county allotment the 
company maintains a school for 10 
months in the year. The employes of 
this mill before it was built, had very 


poor school advantages. 


Grendell Mills, Greenwood, have 
built a schol house in the mil! village 
and maintain it. There isa library for 
the Sunday school, which the company 
supplied with books. 

The Spartan Mills, Spartanburg, pay 
into the county school fund about $4,500 
a year, and a part of this fund is re- 
turned and used maintaining a graded 
school in its mill village. 

Easley Cotton Mills, Easley, have a 
school in the mill village which the com- 
pany maintains entirely.q; The company 
proposes to build a library soon, and 
will supply it with books jand otherwise 
maintain it fo* the use of its employes. 
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The McColl Manufacturing Company, 
McColl, has a school in its mill village, 
and, with the aid of funds from the 
county, maintains this school. 


The Bennetsville Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Bennettsville, has a school in its 
mill village which it maintains with 
some assistance from the county. 


The Aiken Manufacturing Company, 
Bath, built and equipped, entirely with- 
out help, the school in its mill village. 
The company aids in the maintenance 
of the school and supplies the fuel for 
heating, and otherwise assists with the 
school. 


The Monarch Cotton Mills, Union, has 
iust had completed a handsome school 
house, which cost $4,000. This is to be 
furnished and equipped, and will be pre- 
sented to the inhabitants of its will 
village free of cost. The company pays 
the salaries of the teachers out of its 
own treasury. 

The Arcade Cotton Mills, Rock Hill, 
are in the incorporated limits of the 
city of Rock Hill, and the children of 
their employes have access to the city 
schools, but nevertheless the company 
has had erected a handsome school 
building which it aids in maintaining. 
They also conduct a free kindergarten. 


The Victoria Mills, Rock Hill, jointly 
with the Arcade mills and the city of 
Rock Hill, maintain the school which 
the children of their employes attend. 


The Chiquoia Manufacturing Co., 
Honea Path, pays in addition to its reg- 
ular 3 mill state tax another special tax 
of 4 mills into the municipal treasury of 
Honea Path, and as the mill is located 
in the incorporate limits of the town the 
children of its employes have access to 
the schools of the town, which the mills 
so liberally aid in supporting. In addi- 
tion the company is building a school 
house in the town to increase the facil- 
ities for education. The building will 
have three class rooms on the first floor 
and a large hall on the second floor. 
The hall is to be free to the operatives 
and itis to be used as a Sunday-school 
room and a meeting hall for the various 
secret societies among the employes. 

The Manchester Cotton Mills, Rock 
Hill, have built a brick school house 
which it has completely furnished, It 
has supplied a cottage for the residence 
of the superintendent of the school free 
of rent, and pays a special 2 mill tax 
which is sufficient to maintain the school 
for nine months in the year. Every 
child has free tuition. 


RELIGION 


Now, as to the actual efforts made by 
the cotton mills for the religious train- 
ing of their employes : 

The Woodruff Cotton Mill, Woodruff, 
has built a church for the use of all de- 
nominations among its employes. 

The Grendell Mill, Greenwood, has 
built a church and aids in maintaining it. 

The Spartan Mill, Spartanburg, has 
aided in the building of three churches, 
a Methodist, a Baptist, and a Presbyte- 
rian. 
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The Easley Cotton Mill, Easley, at its 
own expense, has built a Methodist and 
a Baptist church for the use of its em- 
ployes. 

The McColl Manufacturing Company, 
McColl, has built two Methodist church- 
es. 
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The Cherokee Falls Manufacturing 
company, Cherokee Falls, has built a 
chapel which is used alternately by the 
Methodists and Baptists, services being 
held by one of the other congregations 
every Sunday, and the mi!l company 
contributes $150 to each of the congre- 





A CORNER OF THE KINDERGARTEN AT PELZER COTTON MILLS. 


The Bennettsville Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Bennettsville, aided in the build- 
ing of one church for its employes. 

The Aiken Manufacturing Company, 
Bath, built and owns the church which 
is used by the Methodists, Baptists and 
Presbyterians among its employes. The 
church cost about $2,000. 

At the Pelham Mill, Pelham, a church 
building, costing about $4,000, was erect- 
ed by the president of this company 
personally. It is used by the Baptist 
and Methodist denominations jointly. 

The Darlington Manufacturing com- 
pany. Darlington, gave the land and 
contributed toward the building of a 
union church and a Baptist church used 
by its employes. 

The Lancaster Cotton mill, Lancaster, 
gave the land and one-half the cost of 
building for a Methodist and Baptist 
church for the use of its employes and 
the public. 

The Enoree Manufactuaing company, 
Enoree, gave the land, built the church 
and furnished it for the use of its em- 
ployes. This is the only church within 
two miles of the mill village. 

The Lockhart mill, Lockhart, built 
two churches at its mill village. There 
are no other churches within four miles 
of the mills. 


The Anderson and Brogon mills, An- 
derson, have aided in the building of 
two churches, one a Baptist and onea 
Methodist. 


gations toward the support of the min- 
isters of the congregations. 


The Pacolet Manufacturing company, 
Pacolet, contributed two-thirds the cost 
of building a church for each of the 
Baptist and Methodist congregations 
among its employes, giving about $2,000 
to each congregation. Here sermons 
are preached every Sunday. Previous to 
the building of the mills there were ser- 
vices in the neighborhood once a month. 


The Graniteville Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Graniteville, has contributed to- 
ward the building of three churches, a 
Baptist, a Methodist and a Lutheran, 
which are used by its employes. There 
was no town near the site of this mill 
previous to the building of the mill in 
1885. 


F. W. Poe Manufacturing Company, 
Greenville, has built one church which 
is now used jointly by the Presbyterian. 
Methodist, and Baptist congregations 
among its employes. The company 
will build another church this fall and a 
third one next year. Before the build- 
ing of this mill its employes had ‘‘such 
opportunities as are usually enjoyed in 
the mountain and country districts’’ for 
attending church. 


Orangeburg Manufacturing Company, 
Orangeburg, furnished one and contrib- 
uted toward the building of another 
church built and used by its employes— 
one a Baptist, the other a Methodist. 
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The Tucapau Mills, Tucapau, contrib- 
uted about one-half the cost of building 
a Methodist and a Baptist church used 
by itsemployes, There were nochurches 
in the neighborhood previous to the 
building of this mill, and the mill has 
created the town of Tucapau. 


Monarch Cotton Mills, Union, have 
assisted in the building of two houses 
of worship and expect to aid in the 
building of a third. It has always con- 
tributed to the support of the ministers 
of the congregations among its employes 
and has been liberal in charitable deeds. 


The Arcade Cotton mills, Rock Hill, 
are located within the incorporate limits 
of the city of Rock Hilland within three 
squares of the mill building is one of 
churches of the town. The officers and 
employes of the mills have the fullest 
opportunity for religious worship in 
the churches of the city, and the mill 
company itself has found other fields in 
which to devote its charitable instincts. 


The Chiquola Manufacturing compa- 
ny, Honea Path, is situated in the very 
heart of the town of Honea Path, and its 
employes have access to the churches 
of the town. 


The Manchester Cotton mills, Rock 
Hill, have built a large hall which it has 
placed at the disposal of all denomina- 
tions wishing to use it for religious wor- 
ship. It has also given a lot to the 
Methodist congregation, contributed to 
the building of the church and aids 
every year in the support of its minis- 
try. 


The Springstein mill, Chester, is sit- 
uate in the incorporate limits ofthe 
city of Chester, and there has been no 
need for it to bnild a church for its em- 
employes as they have accéss to the 
churches of the city, but the mill com- 
pany contributes regularly to the sup- 
port of mission work among the mill 
employes. 


The Laurens Cotton mill, Laurens, 
has given the land on which are built 
a Baptist and Methodist church, and 
contributed $3,000 towards the building 
of each of these churches used by the 
employes of the mill. 


| CIVIC IMPROVEMENT. | 


But not content with putting the 
means for moral and intellectual train- 
ing within the reach of the operatives, 
the cotton mill managers are now ex- 
ploring other tields. They are attempt- 
ing to show why life is worth the living; 
to prove the difference which. Cod made 
between man and dumb driven cattle. 
They are attempting to fill the heart 
with cheerfulness, and the mind with 
ambition. They are attempting to fan 
embers into flames which make men 
strike for higher and nobler things. 


Listen to my tale of joy: The cotton 
mills of South Carolina are spending 
thousands of dollars annually for the 
social and civic improvement of their 
employes. At some mills landscape 
gardeners are being employed to design 
parks and gardens, to beautify the sur- 
roundings of the homes, and to plant 
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flowers generally where weeds once did 
grow. Flower seed is distributed an- 
nually, prizes are offered for the pret- 
tiest and best kept gardens, and friendly 
competition between neighbor excited. 
Womem especially fitted for the work 
are engaged to teach domestic science, 
which, in plain language, is the care 
and attention to the house, the keeping of 
it clean and tidy, the buying of groceries 
and the proper preparation and serving 
of food, and the making of comfortable 
and economical clothing. Thus right 
down into the centre of proper living 
have the mill managers gone, and 
doubtless today many a cotton mill em- 
ploye is getting good, healthful meals 
that enables him to do a good day’s 
work, where before ill prepared meals 
lay heavy on his stomach, made him feel 
that life was not worth the living, and 
that the world, and especially the em- 
ploying part, was against a poor man. 
The sloven is disappearing from the 
household, and the fireside is an attrac- 
tive spot when the day’s work is done, 
where before it was the receptacle of 
everything ugly and misshapen in the 
house. 

Sanitary arrangements are most 
carefully guarded, and no municipality 
in the state so jealously looks after the 
health of its people as do the best cot- 
ton mill managements their villages. 
Premises must be kept clean, and no 
opportunity given for the breeding of 
disease. The purest water is usually 
supplied at the doors of the cottages, 
and even ice in many instances furnish- 
ed at the cost of manufacture. 

Not only are these things done which 
are so necessary to healthful living, but 
the operatives are given every encour- 
agement to enjoy themselves. Military 
companies are equipped and aided, base- 
ball teams are encouraged, and all ath- 
letic sports favored. Fraternal organi- 
zations are given assistance, halls, free 
of rent, being usually put at their dis- 
posal. 
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Libraries have been established in a 


number of cases, and these are main 
tained by the mill company, and kept 
open at such hours as are most suited 


to the convenience of the employes. 
They are supplied with books, newspa- 
pers and magazines, and many of the 
games used for passing a pleasant even- 
ing. 

Entertainments of various kinds are 
given, many of them free, others at a 
nominal cost. Lectures illustrated with 
stereopticon views are a popular form 
of entertainment and are very generally 
given. 

‘The mill authorities have recognized 
that along with religion and education 
as generally understood must also come 
the teaching of the community at large 
how to live; they have recognized that 
from the former environment of their 
employes they have had little experience 
in methods of economy, in studies of 
how best to live within their incomes: 
little opportunity to know how best to 
make their homes comfortable and their 
surroundings pleasing. We find, there- 
fore, in many of the mill communities 
that efforts are made to induce the em- 
ployes to keep their premises in good 
condition. Garden and flower seeds are 
furnished to them so that they may have 
both vegetable and flower gardens; they 
are urged to keep their premises clean, 
and provision is generally made for the 
maintenance of their cattle and hogs at 
such localities as will not endanger the 
health of the community. 

“The amount that any corporation 
can expend for these purposes must be 
governed, as stated, by its financial 
strength and its success. We therefore 
find the more successful of these cor- 
porations doing most in these matters. 
From the corporate standpoint it has 
been found that the expenditures pay, 
for the most intelligent and most pros- 
perous laborer gives the most satisfac- 
tory results to his employer. 

‘‘The amount expended for these va- 
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SPOOLS 


WITH PATENT 


FIBRE HEADS 


THAT WILL NOT 


Warp, Splinter, Crack or Break. 
PROGRESSIVE MILLS DEMAND THEM. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Manufactured Exclusively by the 


MACRODI FIBRE CO., 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. | 


THE NEW ROY NAPPER ROLL CRINDER. 


| been often advised by the ministers in 
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PAY ENVELOPES 
For Cotton Miills. 


OPEN SIDE, OPEN END, PLAIN 
OR PRINTED, ANY QUANTITY. 
SEND US SAMPLE OF WHAT 
YOU ARE USING, STATING THE 
QUANTITY WANTED. .. . ‘ 
WE WILL QUOTE YOU THE 
LOWEST PRICES. ‘ 


Samuel Cupples Envelope Co., 


Manufacturers of all Sizes and Grades of 
Machine and Hand Folded Envelopes. 


84-86 White Street, 632 8S. 6th Street, 
NEW YORK. ST. LOUIS. 
28 East Lake Street, 
CHICAGO. 


Write to Nearest Factory, 





(Patent Applied For.) 


Surface Grinds, Side Grinds, Burnishes. 
Shell Roy or Hardy Traverse Grinder. 


Send for 1905 Catalogue. 





Six Rolls Operated at the same time. 
Bearings adjustable to Shafts of Different Diameters, and 


while in position, Rolls cannot fly out while being ground. 
Write for prices on grinders for Reyolving Flat Cards. 


B. S. ROY & SON, Worcester, Mass. 


5-inch Steel 


We guarantee to save you 25% to 50%. 


Ghe New Loom Company 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


Weaving 
Machinery 


Petar ATE ror Worsteds, 
"i CROMPTON-THAYER 


LOOM COMPANY 


Woolens, 
Silks and 
Fancy Cottons 


BOX MOTIONS # DOBBIES * SUPPLIES 
Works--Cambridge Street, Worcester, Massachusetts 








J.C. 





McFARLAND & 6O., 


CHICACO, ILLS. 


Automatic Metal Windows. 


DOUBLE HUNC OR PIVOTED. 


Accepted by Board ef Fire Underwriters. 


WRITE FOR NEW CATALOGUE. 
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rious purposes by mil] corporations runs 
up toa large amount, an amount which 
would be surprising to many who are 
not advised. The cheering aspect is 
that the results justify the expenditures. 
Whilst I know that there is a general 
prejudice against mill communities in 
the minds of those not informed, I can 
truthfully say that in the communities 
near which the mills are situated there 
is no such prejudice, for the character 
of good citizenship existing amongst the 
mill employes is recognized. 

‘‘The school attendance and the at- 
tendance upon religious services will 
compare favorably with other communi- 
ties. Indeed, I venture to say that 
there is more than one mill village in 


| South Carolina which has a greater pro- 


portion of school attendance to its popu- 
lation than the average town of the 
state. The attendance on religious ser- 
vices is usually excellent; and I have 


charge of mill churches that they find 
the congregations as much or more in- 


| terested in the church work than other 
| communities. 


Detailed Reports. 
The following isa summary of what 
some of the mills are doing : 
The Aiken Manufacturing company, 


| both aids and encourages its employes 








to enjoy themselves and improve them- 
selves socially and otherwise. It fur- 


| nishes free of cost a hall for the meet- 
ings of the Odd Fellows, Red Men and 


other organizations, and it aids the Bur- 


_ ial Union, which pays funeral benefits 


and aids the family of a deceased mem- 
ber. 

The Pelham mills, Pelham, gives it 
employes good warm houses to live in, 
supplying them with the purest water 
at their doors, and, by watchful inspec- 
tion of premises, teaches ‘‘cleanliness 
is next to Godliness. ’’ 

Darlington Manufacturing company, 
Darlington, has occasional free lectures 
of an attractive nature given its em- 
ployes and in other ways tries.to add to 
the pleasure of living. 

The Lancaster Cotton mill, Lancas- 
ter, pays special attention to the health 
of its employes, assists them in their 
sports and athletics. 

The Lockhart mill, Lockhart, has 
furnished the instruments for a band 


| organized among its employes and aids 
| all organizations among its employes 


which tend to their improvement. 

The Enoree Manufacturing company, 
Enoree, gives free of charge a lecture 
hall for all entertainments among its 
employes. It has furnished the lecture 
hall with a piano, a stage, stage ma- 
chinery and other equipments for a lec- 
ture hall or theatre. 

The Pacolet mills, Puacolet, furnish 
free of charge a hall for the meetings 
of all secret and other organizations 
among its employes, among which are 
the Odd Fellows, Masons and Knights 
of Pythias. 

The Graniteville Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Graniteville, aids in the mainte- 
nance of a circulating library, and lends 
its assistance to entertainments and 
amusements for its employes. 
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The F. W. Poe Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Greenville, maintains a library 
which it supplies with books, newspa- 
pers and magazines, which is open all 
day and until 10 o’clock at night to its 
employes. It gives the lodges of Odd 
Fellows, Daughters of Rebecca, Ep- 
worth League, and other organizations 
among its employes the free use of a 
hall for their meetings. The company 
sees to it that the sanitary conditions of 
the mill and mill village are in first-class 
order. It offers prizes for the best kept 
yards and gardens. Pure water is sup- 
plied on the premises, and ice is made 
by the company and sold to the employes 
at cost. 

The Tucapau Mill, Tucapau, aids in 
the giving of entertainments for its em- 
ployes, and looks after their health and 
comfort. 
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fraternal organizations among its em- 
ployes. 

The Manchester Cotton Mill, Rock 
Hill, aids and encourages the families 
of its employes to beautify their homes 
and gardens, and each year offers prizes 
for the best kept premises. 

The Springstein Mill, Chester, gives 
a number of free lectures illustrated 
with stereopticon views, and aids in the 
giving of others at nominal fees, for the 
enjoyment of its employes. 





Why There Should Be No Ma- 
terial Reduction in Price of 
Cotton Goods. 


The Putnam-Hooker Company, one of 
the largest cotton goods commission 
firms in the West, has issued to the trade 
the letter which is reproduced below. 
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Probably at no time in January in re- 
cent years have mills and mil! agents 
had as small stocks on hand and work- 
ing upon as large orders for future de 
livery from the export and cotton goods 
consuming trade among manufacturers 
in various lines, as today. Dry goods 
jobbers do not realize the magnitude of 
this. It cannot be better shown than 
by the statement that for the month of 
November we exported 58,711,103 yards 
of cotton goods, against 14,036,101 yards 
in the same month of 1903, and the 
product of mills making heavy goods is 
largely under the control of export or- 
ders for three or four months to come. 
This will explain why heavy goods are 
today bringing as high a poundage 
price as $4.00 yard sheetings. 

The mills at Fall River are practi- 
cally all closed owing to a strike, and 





COTTON MILLS, SCHOOL HOUSE, 


The Woodruff Cotton Mill, Woodruff, 
has lectures and other entertainments 
given for the benefit of itsemployes. It 
gives a large picnic on the Fourth of 
July, and on Christmas it gives a Christ- 
mas tree for the children of the em- 
ployes. 

The Grendel Mill, Greenwood, has a 
course of lectures, illustrated by stere- 
optican views, given for its employes. 


The Easley Cotton Mill, Easley, has 
plans for a library building which will 
be for the use of its employes. The 
company aids the feeble and unfortunate 
among its employes and systematically 
aids its employes judiciously. 

The Monarch Cotton Mill, Union, has 
given a plot of ground for a park for the 
use of its employes, and continually does 
all in its power to advance the cause of 
moral and mental improvement among 
its employes. 

The Chiquola Manufacturing Compa- 
ny, Honea Path, is now having built a 
school-house, the second floor of which 
will be used for Sunday school purposes 
on Sundays, but during the week will 
be free to the various secret and other 


AND COTTAGES OF W. F. 


This house is located in Cincinnati, in 
the heart of the most prosperous section 
of the United States. Their facilities 
for feeling the pulse of trade are unex- 
celled. The reasons advanced for be- 
lieving that the prices on cotton goods 
should be maintained are sound, and de- 
serve the attention of the mill men of 
this section. 

It is admitted on all hands that the 
stock of unbleached cottons in the hands 
of jobbers is smaller at the present time 
than has been the case in years, and 
that jobbers have placed fewer orders 
on goods for forward delivery than they 
have ever had on order at this period. 

Retailers admittedly have small stocks 
of cotton goods, unusually small, and as 
the retailer has his hand upon the pulse 
of the consuming trade, he is bound to 
place his orders for spring in anticipa- 
tion of this trade. 

Now, what is the demand from con- 
sumers likely tobe? It is certainly safe 
to predicate it upon two things—the 
employment of labor in the manufactur- 
ing industries at remunerative prices, 
and the prices realized on the products 
of the soil by the agriculturists. 


POE MANUFACTURING CO. 


although these mills do not sell to any 
great extent for export, anything like a 
normal demand for print cloth yarn 
goods is likely to advance prices in the 
face of present low priced cotton. 

The conditions existing in wool and 
woolen goods are likely to have their 
influence on the cotton market, and the 
scarcity of supply is causing apprehen- 
sion that serious conditions will be en- 
countered before the arrival of the new 
wool clip. There remains unsold in the 
United States 42,000,000 pounds of do- 
mestic wool against 112,000,000 pounds 
the same time last year, and the total 
supply of unsold foreign grades is but 
11,500,000 pounds. 

In Boston, the leading wool market of 
the country, at the present time the 
stock of wool aggregates only 28,140,000 
pounds of all kinds, against 85,380,000 
pounds a year ago, and 78,820,000 two 
years ago. 

Now, what is there, in addition to these 
facts, to indicate that the spring demand 
for cotton goods will be above the nor- 
mal ? 

Corn.—Although the 1903 crop was 
somewhat less than 1902, there was re 
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ARLINGTON MACHINE WORKS, 


ARTHUR BIRCH, Treasurer. 


ARLINCTON HEICHTS, MASS. 





Some Scientific Facts 


OF INTEREST TO TEXTILE MANUFACTURERS. 


Textile Manufacturing Goes More Smoothly and Succeasfully 





in Certain Climates than in Others. 


The Bell System 


Reproduces in the Mill any climatic conditions required. It automatically preserves 
throughout the year the best conditions of the best climates for textile working. 

THE BELL MACHINE delivers air carrying moisture as aqueous vapor, just as it 
is found in nature, which moistens thoroughly and uniformly. Being SELF-REGU- 
LATING it does not keep on moistening when further moistening is useless. 







Water delivered as a mist wets rather than moistens; settles on the surface in 
fine globules instead of being absorbed at once into the fibres. 





For further particulars address 


BELL PURE AIR & COOLING CO,, 


97 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y., U. S. A. 









COLLINS BROTHERS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patent Trap Twisters, Cotton Twisters, 


SPINNING FRAMES, PATENT FILLING WINDERS, 


Also Patent Stop Motion Drum Doubling Machines and Drum Skein Winders. 
NORTH MAIN STREET, . CENTRAL FALLS, R. I. 
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C's and Canada. 


53 INDIA STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


THE WILLIAM MYCOCK 
IMPROVED REGULATING 
CLOTH EXPANDER. 


MACHINES PUT IN ON TRIAL. 
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Bleaching and Finishing Machinery, 










Thomas Leyland & (o., 
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alized for it $1,087,461,440, against $952, - 
868,801 for 1902. 

In wheat, the value of last year’s crop 
was given as $510,489,874, against $467, - 
350,156 for 1901, the record crop year. 
| Hay.—The value last year was given 
at $556,375, 880, against $542,036,364 in 
1902. 

Our exports for manufactured goods 
for 1904, it is stated by the depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor, will prob- 
| ably exceed $500,000,000 in value. The 
highest previous record was in 1900, 
when our export business in manufac- 
tures amounted to $441,406,000. In 1903 
the value was $421,453,000. 

Does it not seem, in view of these 
cheering conditions, that the buyer of 
cotton goods who is staying out of the 
market and waiting for a collapse in 
| prices, is likely to be disappointed ? 

THE PUTNAM-HOOKER Co., 
Jas. J. Hooker, President, 
Cincinnati, O., Jan. 5, 1905. 


Paper Tubes for Balled Warps. 
It is almost superfluous to remind 
spinners of the fact that hosiery and 
warp yarns, as shipped to-day on'paper 
| tubes, were formerly sent out on expen- 
sive wood spools and bobbins; but the 
manufacturer of to-day does not fully 
appreciate the saving in cost of capital 
tied up ; of the many troubles, claims, 
etc., not to mention freight bills, of the 
old way, so common to-day, is the use 
in above lines of the cheap substitute. 
On similar grounds and for similar rea- 
sons the manufacturers of balled warps, 
| who send out same on heavy wood rolls, 
_should investigate the advantages of 
| @ paper warp tube; it surely is an ad- 
vantage tosend out single and doubled 
_yarns in small masses on a paper tube. 
| Why not larger? Messrs. Arthur L. 
Jacobs & Co., of Boston, Mass., (see ad. 
in our columns), have called our atten- 
| tion to their No. 5 warp tube, usually 
| made 3 degrees in diameter, any desired 
| length, which they claim meets the con- 
| ditions fully; saving in freight low first 
| cost; next its light weight, and finally 
| the tube itself, strong enough to stand 
| up and carry the desired lead. We are 
very glad to refer our readers to the 
above concern, who will supply any 
needed information on the subject, 
making, as they have for years, a speci- 
alty of tubes, as well as winders. 








Arthur -Birch, Arlington Machine 
Works, Arlington Heights, Mass., issues 
a notice to the trade to the following ef- 
fect: Owing to the name ‘‘Birch” be- 
ing used by other concerns the public 
is advised that the advertisements of 
William Birch, Manchester, England, 
in the English trade papers show that 
the American trade is referred to the 
Arlington Machine Works, Arlington 
Heights, Mass. Arthur Birch is sole 
owner of the Arlington Machine Works, 
and is not connected with any other 
machinery concern in any way. 
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Story of the Beginning and Growth of the Cotton 





To the Chinese we are indebted for 
the discovery of the valuable constitu- 
ents of cotton seed. Centuries ago that 
ingenious people crushed the seed of 
their native cotton, and burned the oil 
thus obtained in their rude hand lamps. 
However, civilization owes the Chinese 
little for their discovery, for so long as 
it remained exclusively Chinese it bene- 
fited the world at large nothing. It 
suffered in this respect along with gun- 
powder, the mariner’s compass, petro- 
leum and natural gas. The phlematic 
celestial makes little of inventions and 
discoveries, and the pioneer crusher of 
cotton seed probably neglected to men- 
tion the matter to his neighbor. Never- 
theless, thereis substantial proof that 
not only was part of the valuable quali- 
ties of the oil known to China, but also 
the fertilizing property of the crushed 
residue was recognized and utilized 
there before cotton was cultivated in 
America, 

For more than seventy years after 
cotton had become the most important 
crop of the South its seed was a wasted 
product. Seed is two-thirds by weight 
of the total yield of the cotton plant, 
and the effective disposition of this 
enormous amount of refuse defied the 
ingenuity of the planter and the ginner. 


Oil Industry. 


Despite the fact that in China for cen- 
turies and in Europe for more than one 
hundred years the value of cotton seed 
had been recognized, the farmers of the 
South were both ignorant of and preju- 
diced against it. Spasmodic attempts 
were made at various places to extract 
the oil from seed, and many progressive 
planters crushed small quantities occa- 
sionally with rude appliances and used 
the oil for various plantation purposes. 
Shingle roofs painted with cottonseed 
oil were numerous throughout the 
South, and remarkable preservative 
qualities were claimed for it. 


Value Recognized Abroad. 


In England and France quite a num- 
ber of mills were engaged in crushing 
cottonseed imported from India and 
Egypt. A brisk demand existed for the 
crushed kernels for stock feeding pur- 
poses, and the oil was also used for va- 
rious industrial purposes. These mills 
made several attempts to import Amer- 
ican seed to supplement the supply 
from their other sources. However, 
seed of upland cotton, after being 
ginned, retains a considerable amount 
of lint. Onthe ocean voyage this lint 
absorbed moisture to such an extent 
that a beating process would set in and 





the lot be ruined for oilmaking. This 
was responsible for the abandonment of 


American seed by European mills. 
They turned their attention to the bald 
or black seed of the sea island varieties 
of cotton, and for many years a thriv 
ing business was done at Savannah and 
Charleston in exporting sea island seed 
to Europe. 

The fact that lint adheres so tena- 
ciously to upland cottonseed is undoubt- 
edly responsible for the slow utilization 
in the South of this valuable commodity. 
But little machinery has ever been de- 
signed particularly for the cottonseed 
oil industry. The machinery used for 
the most partis that invented for ex 
tracting linseed oil, the oil from olives 
and arachides. Practically the only pe- 
culiarly cottonseed oil machinery in 
use is that for delinting the seed and 
removingshe hull from the kernel. The 
industry has suffered considerably on 
this account, and the full value of the 
industry to the section will not be at 
tained until this condition of affairs be 
changed. 


Peculiar Superstitions in the South. 
For many years the majority of cotton 
planters believed that the seed was 
worthless for any purpose other than 
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SAMSON 





TURBINE 


The QUICKER the SPEED of aGENERATOR 
the LOWER its COSTS. The SAMSON hasa 
quitker speed for a given power, than any other 


turbine built. 


If you expect to DIRECT CON- 


NEOT generator to turbine shaft we can cer- 
tainly SAVE you considerable EXPENSE in 
your installation. 


THE JAMES LEFFEL & CO. 


Sprinefield, Ohio, U.S. A. 
Write Dept. A 7, for Catalogue. 


The Monarch Engine-Stop and Speed Limit System 


Will stop your engine automatically, within a few seconds, after 
it exceeds a predetermined limit of safety. That puts an end to 
those horrible flywheel accidents, with their often fatal, always 
costly consequences, and insures you not only against expensive 
repairs but loss of business through idleness as well. It does 
more: By means of especially devised push switches, it enables 
anybody to stop your engine promptly from any part of your mill 
in case an employee gets caught in a machine or something hap- 


And this, in turn, protects you from damage suits, for the Courts 
have acknowledged the Monarch System as a factor for safety. 
it works as surely as the engine works. It has already saved 
many lives and many hundreds of dollars’ worth of property. 

Our booklet, ‘‘As Others See Us,” proves every claim that we 
make by the unsolicited and unbiased testimony of reliable peo- 
ple in all lines of business, who know from experience, what the 
Monarch System is and what it does. Send for that booklet 
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pens which will wreck a machine unless the power is shut off. tTopay; there is no tomorrow forsome who delay. 


Consolidated Engine-Stop Co., 100 Broadway, N. Y. 


Foreign Agency: Drake @ Gorham, Ltd., 66 Victoria St., London, Eng. 





MANUFACTURERS 


AND - COTTAGE - PAINTS, 


ATLANTA, CA. 


Parian Paint yi, - 


Com pany, 


Ludwig & Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Mechanical and Electrical Engineers, 


Consulting, Supervising, Contracting 
Steam Power Plants, Electric Lighting 


“AND POWER TRANSMISSION, 


Condensing Plants and Water Cooling Apparatus. 
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for reproducing its kind. There was a 
belief that its effect on land was ex- 
ceedingly detrimental, and every effort 
was made to confine it to the smallest 
area possible. Hundreds of people now 
living remember theseed pens at the old 
ginneries where the accumulations of 
several yearsslowly rotted. It wasalso 
thought to be exceedingly poisonous 
when eaten by cattle, and it was consid- 
ered to poison the atmosphere when 
allowed to decompuse. A reflection of 
these populur superstitions is to be 
found in the old statutes of the cotton 
states. Every cotton state made it un- 
lawful to throw cotton seed in nuivigable 
streams or in those devoted to piscato- 
rial pleasures; it was unlawful for gin- 
ners to leave seed where cattle could get 
access to it, or near places of human 
habitation. The state of Mississippi 
probably had the most stringent laws on 
the subject, but the statutes of the 
others were almost as broad in their 
prohibitions. The natural result of 
these laws and superstitions was the 
piling of huge mounds of seed on tracts 
of worthless land, snrrounded by fences 
which were horse-high, bull-strong and 
pig-tight. 

The only animal whose incursions to 
the seed pile could not be guarded 
against was the goat—that Ishmael of 
the animal kingdom. The internal econ- 
omy of the goat was thought to be 
poison-proof, and the usefulness of the 
animal toman was slighted then no less 
than now. Yet we have it on good au- 
thority that to the goat is due some 
credit for removing the prejudice 
against cotton seed. There is a story 
somewhat aprocryphal, of course, to the 
effect that some planter observed his 
goats make headquarters in the seed 
pen when the fields were bare. The 
goats kept fatall winter. A comparison 
with other plantations showed that goats 
everywhere subsisted all winter on cot- 
ton seed, and were all the better for 
their experience. A great light gradu- 
ally dawned on progressive planters, 
and experiments soon indicated the 
manner in which cotton seed could he 
safely fed to farm animals. Thus was 
one feature of the industry outlined for 
future development. 

The fiction that cotton seed ruined 
farming land was disposed of in a way 
somewhat similar. New fields were 
taken in on various plantations at vari- 
ous times and these fields included the 
sites of pens where quantities of seed 
had decomposed, The growing crops 
showed that some wonderful fertilizing 
agent, equal in every respect to the best 
Peruvian guano, had affected the growth 
of the plants on that area. Old gin 
houses were removed and their sites put 
in cultivation, and similar effects were 
observed on these plots. The knowl- 
edge thus gained spread from plantation 
to plantation until the use of cotton seed 
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SMITH RIFLES, OF PELZER COTTON MILLS. 


as fertilizer became widespread through- 
out the section. The vast piles of seed, 
banned by the law, detested by the 
planter and abominated by the ginner, 
were monuments to the wasteful prac- 
tices of the purely agricultural South, 
but they disappeared as knowledge 
spread. 
Little Known Concerning First Mill. 


Just when the first mill to crush cot- 
ton seed was built in the United States 
is not definitely known. There is a tra- 
dition of a miil somewhere in South 
Carolina as early as 1827. A mill was 
operated experimentally at Natchez, 
Miss., in 1834, but as the Mississippi 
laws still indicated gross ignorance of 
seed values as late as 1857 it is not 
probable that the venture was success- 
ful enough to attract much attention. 
In 1851 Burns, of Edinburgh, and De- 
Gemini, of Marseilles, were awarded 
prizes at the exposition of that year for 
samples of cottonseed oil, and the real 
history of the industry may be said to 
date from that time. 

In 1854 a small mill was operated in 
New Orleans successfully, and samples 
of the oil produced there had won a 
prize at the annual exhibition in New 
York of the American institute the year 
before. It was widely known through- 
out the South by that time that the seed 
possessed valuable properties, and the 
subject was discussed at length in De- 
Bow’s Review by many planters. It 
was the concensus of opinion that the 
coming of oil mills and the successful 
prosecution of the eeu would be 


detrimental to the South. The writers 
believed that the crushing of the seed 
and the exportation of its product would 
impoverish the land which was then be- 
ing yearly renewed by the application 
of seed in bulk. This contention was 
not disproved until some years later. 

The war effectually stopped all devel- 
opment along this line, and the real in- 
dustry began after the South had so far 
recovered from its effects as to be able 
to produce a normal crop of cotton. 
The mills at Natchez, Mobile, New Or- 
leans and other places had disappeared. 
The importation of seed by European 
mills had been discontinued and there 
was a brisk demand for seed products in 
various countries. New uses for oil had 
been discovered in Europe, so many 
turned their attention to the new indus- 
try which seemed to present so many 
possibilities. 

In 1867 Colonel W. D. Mann, afterward 
inventor of the Mann boudoir sleeping 
car, and now owner of Town Topics, 
New York city, established the Mobile 
cotton mills, the works then being the 
largest in existence. The capacity of 
this plant was 3,000 gallons of oil per 
day, and a refinery, soap factory and 
fertilizer factory were operated in con- 
junction. At this time a mil] was being 
operated in New Orleans and the oil 
was carried to Providence, R. I., where 
it was refined. The output of Colonel 
Mann’s mill was so large that while his 
first shipment of oil to New York netted 
him 98 cents his production, coupled 
with that of the New Orleans mill and 
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the one in New York city, swamped the 
Elij ah Ashworth Manchane™ market. His second shipment netted 
J , @ @ England (only 48 cents. Seed was high and 
planters indifferent about selling; 


Henry Ashworth, : Agent 


Fall River, Mass. 


Manufacturer of 


” CARD CLOTHING. * 


LICKERINS REWOUND. SPIRAL BRUSHES REFILLED. 


TOPS RECLOTHED. 


REGULAR SIZES OF CLOTHING ALWAYS IN STOCK. 


W. H. BIGELOW, : : Agent, 


Charlotte, N. C. 


The Walsh & Weidner Boiler Company, 


CHATTANOOCA, TENN., 
Manufacturers of 


BOILERS 


OF ALL TYPES. 
Write us for prices on any kind of plate or sheet iron work. , 


HIGH GRADE WORK ONLY. 





















~The SOUTHERN PIPE COVERING CO,, Richmond, Va. 


Manufacturers of 
Standard Asbestos-Magnesia Steam Pipe and Boiler Covering. 
The only manufacturers of these materials in the South. 
CONTRACT WORK A SPECIALTY AND STRICTLY FIRS- 
CLASS. 
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THE NIAGARA PAPER CLIP, RX 


\ Y BRASS OR STEEL. 
A Better than pins for filing letters, estimates, ordersand cards. Easy to use, firm 
iu its grip, attractive, holds papers up to a quarter inch thick. Price, $1.35 per 1,000 RX 
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--Sample box l5e postpaid. We also make a Giant N'agara Cli 
quattitiesef papers. Price 25 cents per sample box. Beware of imitations. 


Niagara Clip Co., 37 Park St, New York Agents wanted. Write us. 
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EVERYTHING IN ROOFING AND METALS. 


‘*APOLLO” Galvanized and Painted Roofing and Siding Products, Asphalt and Tropical Pre- 
ared Roofings, Galvanized and Black Sheets, Hoops and Bands, House Gutters and Pipe; Tin, 
fname! and Galvanized Ware; Terne and Tin Plate. 


New Orleans Roofing & Metal Works, 


NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA. 


We can supply you with the best for less than “just as good”’ cost. 
We make and install Biow Pipe Systems. 








vur MINERAL WOOL PIPE COVERING 


Patented 


=” COPPER CASKETS. 


They save steam and make absolutely tight joints. 
U. 8S. MINERAL WOOL COMPANY, 
141 West Street, New York, N. Y¥. 
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freight rates were very exorbitant and 
conditions generally characteristic of a 
pioneer venture. After sinking some 
$170,000 in machinery and appliances 
alone the enterprise was abandoned. 
General E. P. Alexander established 
a mill at Columbia, S. C., in 1869. Crude 
oil was then commanding about 70 cents 
the gallon and seed was bought around 
20 cents the bushel. Freight rates on 
seed and products were high, and the 
machinery available was inadequate. 
When oil dropped down to about 30 
cents General Alexander sold out, al- 
though he had put in arefinery and at- 
by-product. 
General Alexander prepared much lit- 


| erature concerning the valuable quali- 
_ ties of oil and the benefits that would 


accrue to the South by reason of their 
utilization, and this knowledge was 
widely disseminated throughout the 
Southeast. 


German Pioneers in Texas. 


The first mill in Texas was built about 
1867 at High Hill by Mr. Hillje, whose 
sons are still engaged in crushing seed 
in that state. This mill was equipped 
with machinery brought from Germany, 
and this machinery had formerly been 
used in sugar factories. Quite a num- 
ber.of Germans went to Texas to en- 
gage in the business, and practically all 
the early mills in that state were ope- 
rated by them. The oil-cake was ex- 


| ported to Germany, where the demand 


for it was great. 

The census of 1870 accounted for 
twenty-six oil mills in operation, but 
neither the value of the products nor 
their disposition was given. About this 
time it was Jearned that the removal of 
the oil did not impair the fertilizing value 
of the residue, and the industry then 
began to grow by leaps and bounds. 
The export statistics for the year 1872 
show that 547,165 gallons of cottonseed 
vil were exported during the previous 
year, at an average value of 53.6 cents 
the gallon. As the entire output of oil 
was then exported, this amount repre- 
sents the production of the mills then 
operating. A comparison of these fig- 
ures with the cotton crop of that year 
shows that the oil was extracted from 
three per cent. of the seed produced in 
that crop. The remainder, containing 
the valuable oil, was either used in 
waste as fertilizer or allowed to rot on 
waste land in communities where knowl- 
edge of its value had not permeated. 
The soil of the South received during 
many years enough products of money 
value and of no manurial value to make 
it, could the qualities have been re- 
versed, far more fertile than the valley 
of the Nile after its annual inundation. 


Some Census Statistics. 


In 1880 6.997,796 gallons, of the value 
of $3,275,414, were exported. This rep- 
resented a consumption of 20 per cen- 
tum of the seed produced that year. 
Up to this time the production of oil 
could be definitely determined by the 
export statistics, as the domestic de- 
mand was practically nothing. Begin- 
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ning in this decade, the home consump- 
tion increased very rapidly. In 1900 the 
export figures reached 46,902,390 gal- 
lons, but so rapidly had the domestic 
consumption increased that this repre- 
sented only one-half of the oil produced 
that year. The total value of oil mill 
products, as indicated by the census 
figures of 1900, was $42,411,835, with a 
crush which approximated 53.1 per 
centum of the seed of that crop. 

According to the census of 1900 there 
were in operation that year 357 oil mills. 
Since that time the industry has grown 
so rapidly that this year there will be 
not less than 725 mills in operation, 
scattered throughout the entire cotton 
belt. The 704 milJs which crushed seed 
of the crop of 1903-4 worked 3,241,426 
tons, or 68.7 per centum of all the seed 
grown. In four years the number of 
mills has increased 80.4 per centum, 
while the total crush has increased only 
30.7 per centum. There has been a 
regular epidemic of mill building, and 
the average crush of each mill has 
dropped from 6,945 tons in 1899-1900 to 
5,033 in 1903-04, 

From the 26 mills of 1871 to the 725 or 
more of this year is a long step. There 
has been much improvement in machin- 
ery and appliances, in the percentage of 
oil expressed from the seed, in the 
quantity and quality of the by-products 
recovered. The industry stands to-day 
one of the most valuable in the South. 
It has more effect on the real prosperity 
of the cotton states than any of the 
others of which we are so proud. It is 
the one distinctly Southern manufac- 
turing industry which has reached large 
proportions, and the end is not yet. The 
full value of cotton seed has not yet 
been realized. Like the once despised 
coal tar, it contains other and valuable 
elements which the chemist of the 
future will discover and the crusher and 
refiner utilize. 





Menances of an Ideal Cotton 
Situation. 


The twentieth century in its beginning 
holds out unusual fair promises to the 
people of the cotton growing states of 
America. I have often pointed out how 
the cotton planter and cotton farmer 
have been compelled since the Civil War 
to double the production of cotton each 
decade, and yet not receive any in- 
creased money for the crop. Speaking 
roughly and in round numbers and in 
average figures, the production and the 
gross income from cotton since the Civil 
War has been about as follows: 

First decade, 2,500,000 bales at 24 


cents a pound, equal.............. $300,000 ,000 
Second decade, 5,000,000 bales at 12 


cents a pound, equal.............. ,000,000 
Third decade, 10,000,000 bales at 6 

cents a pound, equal.............. 000,000 
Fourth decade, 10,000,000 bales at 10 

cents a pound, equal.............. .500,000,0U0 


Last year the price possibly brought 
the average to twelve cents a pound for 
the last decade, which brought a gross 
income of just about double what the 
Southern cotton planter and farmer has 
heretofore worked for. Formerly there 
was produced in each succeeding decade 
100 per cent. more cotton and the price 
was cutin half. From the third to the 
fourth decade there was no increase, 
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the quantity remaining about 10,000,000 
bales, but the price practically doubled. 
This situation would seem to be an ideal 
one for the Southern farmer, yet it is 
not without its menaces and its dangers 
at the present time. Among these I 
enumerate: 

1. The boll-weevil. 

2. The determination of the spinners 
of Europe to foster and develop the pro- 
duction of cotton in other parts of the 
world. 

3. The increasing scarcity of labor 
suitable for cotton farms. 

4, Speculation. 

For the purpose of maintaining the 
present favorable conditions for the cot- 
ton farmer, there must be counteracting 
influences developed to protect the 
American cotton industry against these 
menaces. 

The boll-weevil is not the first pest 
which has brought discouragement to 
the cotton farmer. In the case of others 
a way has been found to practically de- 
stroy the pests before they have seri- 
ously injured the plant or diminished 
the crop. I have confidence that a way 
will be found to practically eliminate 
the ravages of the boll-weevil. I ap- 
preciate that the federal government 
has done much service and valuable 
work, and that the reports of its agents 
are not overly encouraging, yet in 
the past the magnitude of this menace 
has not been appreciated except by 
those where the boll weevil existed. 
It is only how that the people of the 
whole cotton area, and through their 
influence the government itself, has 
just awakened to the importance of 
making more comprehensive efforts and 
of bringing more varied talents to bear 
upon this question. I have no doubt 
that in due course of time a remedy will 
destroy this evil as has been done with 
other pests before. 

The production of cotton in America 
on a large scale has developed a large 
market for cotton goods the world over, 
which makes a cotton supply to meet 
the requirements of this market one of 
the most important elements in agricul- 
ture. The increasing and pressing de- 
mands of this market, while the crop 
has not been increased in America, has 
tremendously emphasized the impor- 
tance to the European manufacturer of 
looking elsewhere to get the cotton nec- 
essary to meet the market requirements. 
There are many who think that nothing 
will come of the efforts of the various 
cotton-growing associations of Europe. 
They cite the fact that during the Civil 
War the production from the rest of the 
world was not materially increased. 
During the Civil War it was well known 
that as soon as the war was over the 
South would again promptly supply the 
world with good cotton at a cheap price. 
Thestringency during the war was looked 
upon as a purely temporary condition. 
Aside from this; four years is not suffi- 
cient time to develop any great industry 
to any very great extent. The present 
condition of the United States does not 
seem to promise any very great increase 
in the cotton crop, but it promised a 
continued high price. The tendency 
throughout the cotton-growing states is 
to increase manufacturing interest, and 


not the production of cotton; at least 
the manufacturing interest is relatively 
increasing to a greater extent than the 
agricultural interest. The people who 
are interested in the cotton-growing as- 
sociations in Europe are men well ac- 
customed to large enterprises and to 
the making of comprehensive plans for 
whatever they undertake. It is idle for 
us to rest in the present situation and to 
feel that the Europeans can accomplish 
nothing. It is exceedingly important, 
if we would maintain our position in 
cotton production, we must give heed 
to each of the menaces which threatens 
to turn any part of the production which 


we have heretofore supplied over 
to the people of other parts 
of the world. [I am one who be- 


lieves that the practical monopoly which 
we have had in the past can be contin- 
ued if we will protect the conditions 
surrounding the production of cotton 
against menacing influences, and if we 
bring about, in the place of the menaces, 
fostering influences. 

The establishment and increase of 
manufacturing interests in the South 
and the revival and increase of com- 
merce, and of the transportation facili- 
ties necessary for commerce, have not 
only absorbed the actual increase of 
population in the South, but have drawn 
much labor from the cotton fields. 
Much of the labor which has lived on 
the farms now finds more profitable oc- 
cupation in producing perishable food- 
stuffs, cutting wood and in supplying 
fuel to that large population which has 
quit the farm and found profitable oc- 
cupation in the factories, on the rail- 
roads or in the commerce of the cotton- 
growing states. Cotton is no less profi- 
table than it ever was. On the contra- 
ry, its production is more profitable 
perhaps than ever before in its history. 
and yet these other profitable occupa- 
tions are so attractive to a large 
proportion of the population that 
it has made cotton production stand 
practically still for ten or fifteen years, 
The remedy for this deficiency lies in 
two directions: First, in part we need 
white emigration in the cotton states; 
second, in part we need more machinery 
specially adapted to do the farm opera- 
tions connected with cotton-farming 
with less labor. We particularly need 
a cotton-picking machine. Thisis a dif- 
ficult proposition, and yet in this pres- 
ent situation it would seem no more 
difficult than a sewing machine seemed 
before it was invented. In the abstract 
it is no more complex problem than that 
of harvesting. binding and otherwise 
handling wheat as is done by the mod- 
ern machines. A number of people are 
already at work on a cotton-picker. 
Three efforts-are in some degree nota- 
ble: Those of Mr. C. T. Mason, of Sum- 
ter, 8S. C., who is said to have produced 
a machine that picked cotton at the rate 
of 2,000 pounds per day. This was a 
machine drawn by amule. The enter- 
prise was abandoned for the reason that 
the promoters found it to be absorbing 
more money than they were willing to 
put out. While it picxed a great quan- 
tity of cotton in one day, many of the 
parts were delicate and it easily got out 
of order. The difficulties would proba- 
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American [loistening Co. 


Equitable Building, - BOSTON, MASS. 


Received the Highest Award on recommen- 
dation of the Franklin Institute for 2% s& 


“Simplicity and Originality of Design.” 
Is the largest manufacturer of Humidifiers in the world. The last twenty 


years receiving the Highest Awards in this country and Europe for its 
Air-Muistening System. Eight Gold Medals and others. & - ws 


The Only Perfect System of Air Moistening ” *” 
And Has Been Adopted by the Representative Manufacturers of this Country. 


The onlySystem adopted in the Textile Schools. Write for Booklet “T’’ on Humidifieation. 
Legal Proceedings will at once be taken against infringers and users of infringements. 


J. S. Cothran, Southern Representative, Empire Building, Atlanta, Ca. 


"The Denn Warping Machinery. | Globe Machine & Foundry Co., 





suse WARPERS 2” 
SLASHER Ends. successor TO Globe Machine Works, 


Church, Lackawana and Ruan Sts., 


ELECTRICAL STOP-MOTIONS 
APPLIED TO ALL CREELS. || Frankford, ° ° 





The Model Portland Cement 


PLANT OF THE WORLD PRODUCES THE 


SOUTHERN STATES PORTLAND CEMENT. 


The most modern Machinery, perfect materials ; operated by experienced men give best results 


Southern States Portland Cement Co., 


ATLANTA, GA. 
Mills . , . . ROCKMART, GA. 


THE STAMFORD MANUFACTURING 6O., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





Cut and Ground Dye Woods. Dye Wood Extracts and Liquors. 
Cut and Ground Black Oak Bark. 
Extract of Quebracho for Tanners. Extracts of Sumac and Fustic. 


82 and 88 Wall Street. NEW YORK, WN. Y. 


OSWALD LEVER. 


gf FORMERLY LEVER & GRUNDY) 





Lehigh Avenue and Mascher St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Loom Filling Winding Machines, to wind cops, butts, filling bobbins or quills, from the largest 
to smallest used in any kind of weaving. 
from the coarsest to finest made. Can be arranged to win 
spinning bobbins. $3 3 $2 53 $3 os a2 : 3 

Presser Drum Spooling Machines. Vertical Spindle Spooling Machines. Machines 
to d the large bobbins used in —, Mills. Coning and Straight Tube 
ng Machines. Beaming Machines. Reeling Machines. Warping and 
Warp Dresser Machines. Chenille Cutting Machines. Filling Bobbin 
Machines to wind from Jack Spools. 


Brass Bobbin Winding Machines, Forgies Mills, Spooling and other Machinery specially for 
Lace Mills. Agents for Bobbins, Spools and Shuttles of any kind. 


; OSVWALD LEVER. 
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bly have been overcome by continued ex- 
periment and continued effort. The 
American Cotton-Picker Co., of Pitts- 
burg, Pa., has had a machine in 
process of development for several 
years. This company is giving 
attention to two main points; one is 
in the production of a machine that 
will pick cotton all right and the second 
is to the development of a variety of 
cotton which is specially adapted to be 
picked by machinery. The third effort 
is that of Mr. Thomas H. Price, of New 
York, who has bought soine patents on 
cotton-picking machinery and is back- 
ing some experiments looking to the de- 
velopment of a machine. It now costs 
about $100,000,000 a year to pick the 
cotton crop. The power used is prac- 
tically the power of the fingers. This 
is like it was with sewing when it had 
to be done by hand. The quantity of 
sewing which could be done in a day by 
a woman was multiplied many fold when 
she could use part of the strength of 
her body to do the work instead of her 
fingers, and it was immensely multiplied 
when it could be done by power. So 
with cotton-picking. When a device is 
invented by which man power or mule 
power can be applied to picking cotton, 
instead of finger-power, the greatest 
deficiency of labor now existing will 
have been overcome. With asuccessful 
machine operated by mule power the cost 
of picking cotton might be reduced from 
$100,000,000 per year to $10,000,000 per 
year. Thus, there is a premium of 
$75,000,000 or $80,000,000 a year fora 
successful cotton-picker, even after 


making allowances for repairs, cost of 


machinery and cost of labor necessary 
to handle the mule and the machine. If 
we can get a successful cotton-picker 
and could turn one-quarter the European 
emigration now coming into the United 
States to the cotton states, we will have 


| supplied all the deficiency of labor that 


| 
} 


lint cotton per acre. 


| 


there is—the greater part by the ma- 
chine and the remainder by the white 
European emigrant. 

The cotton plant is one of the most 
delicate of the agricultural products. It 
is produced in a climate that varies 
enough to make the variation in cotton 
production range from 150 pounds of 
lint cotton per acre to 225 pounds of 
One frost might 
make this diffrerence from one year to 


another. Because of the extreme deli- 


| cacy of the plant and of extreme varia- 


| tions in climatic conditions we furnish 





to the world one year a crop which is 
overwhelmingly big and the next year 


|a crop which is insufficient to supply 


Manufacturer of Textile Machinery, 


| high carnival in dealing with cotton. 
| The legitimate merchant and the manu- 


the ordinary demands. This creates a 
condition in which the speculator holds 


facturer are made to turn gambler 


F kind of . | whether they will or not, and the ordi- 
or any kind o = usad in the manufacture of goods ‘nary course of trade is tremendously 


| disturbed. The average production for 


ten years, if it could maintained, would 
bring about an average price. Inas- 
much as the climate forbids this, it is 
important that the production shall be 
by some artificial means brought to more 
or less of an average, and thereby the 
price would be brought to an approxi- 
mate average. I believe thatthis might 
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best be done by the development of a 
system of warehouses which did far 
more than shelter and care for the cot- 
ton. Existing warehouses simply issue 
a receipt for a bale of cotton. No effort 
is made to state what kind of cotton the 
receipt stands for, nor does the ware- 
house company assume any responsi- 
bility for the grade, weight or anything 
else connected with the cotton. Insur- 
ance is higher than it ought tobe. I 
believe that if a comprehensive ware- 
house company would engage the best 
graders to be had and would issue a cer- 
tificate in which every factor relating to 
the bale of cotton was accurately en- 
tered, and the warehouse company stand 
responsible for the description of the 
cotton as given in the receipt, that 
such a receipt could be traded in to 
better advantage than the bale of 
cotton itself. The purchaser of the re- 
ceipt in Carolina, in England or in Ger- 
many would know more about the par- 
ticular bale of cotton in question from 
the receipt in hand than he would know 
about it if he saw the bale of cotton. 
Cotton being one of the very best collat- 
erals on the market, such receipts stand - 
ing for the cotton exactly might be 
traded in the financial institutions of the 
whole world. Thus, it would be feasi- 
ble to bring cotton within the reach of 
all the surplus money of the world, and 
when there was a large crop the surplus 
would undoubtedly be carried over by 
financial institutions as investments un- 
til a small crop should bring the price 
toan average. I[t would save the forc- 
ing of the surplus on to the market, and 
by proper construction of warehouses, 
proper protection against fire and build- 
ing in proper units, the cost of carrying 
could be very much reduced by reduc- 
tion of insurance and by reduction of in- 
terest rate in consequence of the certifi- 
cate being an accurate representation of 
the cotton itself, and being as good 
for money in Providence or Liverpool 
as in the town in which the warehouse 
is located. I exhibit herewith the 
picture of a warehouse which I have 
designed to carry from 20,000 to 30,000 
bales of cotton, according to weight 
and extent of compression. I exhibit 
also receipt which not only stands fora 
bale of cotton, but gives the general clas- 
sification, the grade, the length of the 
staple, the degree of tinge, the degree of 
softness, the degree of fineness ; and all 
these points are given in accordance 
with the judgment and skill of the best 
and most expert grader obtainable. 
Thevefore, the record written by the ex- 
perts would make a certificate repre- 
senting a bale of cotton stand for more 
to a purchaser than if an average un- 
expert purchaser could see the bale of 
cotton itself. This certificate would 
stand for more to a banker in Liver- 
pool or in Bremen than it would to the 
average man who was in town where 
the cotton was located and he could see 
the cotton. It would, in addition to 
having the record of an expert’s judg- 
ment on every feature of the particular 
bale of the cotton, also have the back- 


ing of a _ responsible compaty 
guaranteeing this record. Such 
a system of warehouses,’ with 


with such a receipt, would tremendously 
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Established 1865. Ask for Catalog C. 
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WATCHMAN’S CLOCK. 


The Imperial Latest Improved Portable, 


New Orleans 
Baltimore 





Approved by the National Fire Protection 
Association for use under the rules and 
requirements of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters covering Portable 
Watch Clocks. 


A Portable Watch that cannot be tampered with. 





H.NANZ & CO.,27 Duane Street, NEW YORK. 
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COTTON MILLS OR WAREHOUSES. 


PRICE LOW, Write for Price List and Catalogue. 


W. P. HORNER WAGON MANUFACTURING CO., Danville, Va. 
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Be Wise Beforehand 


It’s provoking, to say the least. to have to throw theelevator you’ve paid good money for, 
only a short time back, on the scrap heap because it won’t work. You haven't time for 
such nonsense 


BUY A MORSE 


Safety, Belt Power, Screw Freight 


Elevator for $240 


The Marvel of the 20th Century at the price The only elevator of such low cost 
provided with reliable safety clutches. It'll lasta lifetime and won’t worry you a minute. 
1,000 pounds capacity, car not over 5 feet square, 15 foot litt, price F. O. B. cars, Philadelphia. 
iucluding all materials necessary to erect ready for belts, except lumber for posts and 
wheel timbers. We furnish drawings from which your own mechanic can procure this lum- 
ber and erect elevator. Write us about this. 


Morse, Williams @ Co. 
Philadelphia New York Boston 
Baltimore Atlanta 





NM MANUFACTURERS 
Nh 


eCTAN KS 


ALL KINDS. 
APALACHICOLA, FLA. 


i 
. 153 Milk St., Boston. Write Nearest Office, 





Established 1869 


The Whitaker Reed Company, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


M skers of all kinds of Loom Reeda, Ring Travelers, The Royal, Heddles and mill wire goods. Prices the lowest 
Will furnish Samples of Travelers and Heddles to mills unacquainted with the merits of our goods. 





LINEN YARNS AND THREADS. 


Flax, Hemp, Jute, Line and Tow Yarne in Skein, Tube or Warp. Lowest price, 
Prompt delivery. Expert information on application. Not in the trust. 


TURKEY RED YARNS, ALL NUMBERS. 
HUGHES FAWCE:T, 115 & 117 Franklin St, N. Y. | 


THE NEW IMPROVED INMAN 


Automatic Banding Machine. 


THE 1903 MACHINE. 


THE ONLY MACHINE IN THE WORLD FOR MAKING LOOP BANDS 


FOR SPINNINC FRAMES. 


Superior quality of Bands without any cost of making all Bands exactly alike. No stretch of 
Bands after they are put on. 
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simplify the purchase by a miil man of 
cotton in a warehouse, no matter where 
located in the cotton-growing district. 
The European spinner, by the purchase 
of these certificates, could become the 
owner of cotton in Memphis with abso- 
_ lute confidence that with a certificate in 
_hand he knew more about the cotton 
_ than if he could see it in Memphis, and 
| with the further absolute confidence that 
| the responsibility of the warehouse com- 
pany insured him getting the cotton 
whenever he wanted it, and yet equally 
insured its safekeeping for him as long 
| as the owners of the certificate wanted 
him todoso. By making it feasible for 
a mill man to buy cotton from the owner 
in warehouses outside the territory, and 
by bringing cotton into a shape where 
it could be held as an investment and 
the surplus carried over from one sea- 
son to another as an investment, specu- 
lation would necessarily have a much 
narrower field of operations than now, 
and the cotton-spinner would have an 
infinitely better situation in respect to 
buying cotton than he has now. 





| SOUTHERN TEXTILE ADVANCE 


Additions of 621,000 Spindles 
and 10,092 Looms During the 
Year. 


With the ending of 1904 many phases 

| of industrial progress in the South, as 
well as in other sections of the United 

| States, will be given consideration. 
| That important industry, the manufac- 
| ture of textile fabrics, has progressed 
| steadily during the year. While there 
| has been a noticeable diminution in the 


| number of mills projected and enlarged 


as compared with some previous years, 
yet that which has been accomplished 
_and is already planned for the ensuing 
twelve months will add materially to 
| the interests of the industry and advance 
| it still further toward the goal of South- 
| ern supremacy in this branch of manu- 
factures. 
| There were no especially big mills 
| undertaken in 1904, but many small yarn 
and cloth plants and a number of con- 
siderable size have been announced. 
The aggregate results of Sonthern tex- 
tile progress in mill building and en- 
| largement for the fourth quarter of the 
| year considerably exceeds those of the 
third quarter, but are exceeded by the 
first and second quarters, the figures of 
all being presented below. During 
October, November and December there 
were authoratative announcements of 
| eight strictly new mills to be established, 
their aggregate of spindles to be 84,200, 
| accompanied by 2,006 looms. This, in 
round figures, means the investment of 
| $1,684,000. There were fourteen mills 
announced as to be enlarged to the ex- 
| tent of 58,280 spindles and 506 looms. 
| This indicates an investment of $1, 165,- 
/ 000. The quarter's total is, therefore, 
| about 142,000 spindles, an investment of 
$2,850,000. The spindleage in favor of 
the new mills for the three months in 
reference is somewhat different from 
| the situation noted during past quarter 
| quarter years, for generally the reports 
| showed a preponderance in favor of the 
established mills. It may be added that 
| a number of these new mills are pro- 
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jected and promoted by men who have 
managed, or are managing, plants of a 
similar character in the South. 

For the entire year of 1904 it will be 
seen that some 621,000 spindles and 10,- 
092 looms have been reported, indicat- 
ing an investment of $12,420,000, which 
is larger by about $2,000,000 than was 
credited a year ago to the activity of 
1903. 

Another view is that the year’s total 
of spindles being added by the establish- 
ed mills is about 443,000, and the total 
of spindles for new mills is about 178,- 
000. Therefore, about 71 per cent. of 
the total spindleage of 1904 is being in- 
stalled. by established enterprises. This 
feature is one of the strongest indica- 
tious that could be pointed to as demon- 
strating confidence in the South’s fu- 
ture asacotton manufacturing center 
by the men most capable of judging it; 
that is, those who have been actively 
engaged in conducting mills there for 
years. 

It must be kept in mind that the en- 
terprises which are here considered are 
not yet completed, but they are bona- 
tide projects, and there is every reason 
to believe they willall mature. In fact, 
most of them are now either under con- 
struction or contracted for, and a num- 
ber have been completed. 

Following is the summary of new and 
enlarging mills by name, location and 
equipment: 


COTTON 


~ 


SULPHUR AND ALL OTHER COLORS 
CAN BE DYED WITH 


VACUUM MACHINES 


AT LESS COST 


THAN IS POSSIBLE WITH ANY OTHER DEVICE KNOWN 


Descriptive Pamphlet Sent to any address on application to 


VACUUM DYEING MACHINE CO. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 








Description of Roy Grinder. 

The old way of trying to grind nap- 
per rolls by running them together is 
out-of-date. They are now run together 
only to burnish them after being ground 
with a traverse grinder. The traverse 
grinder should be fitted with two 
wheels—one an iron wheel covered with 
emery for surface grinding, and the 
other wheel consisting of a number of 
emery discs, usually from ten to fifteen 
in number, for side grinding. 

The frame, in which the grinder runs, 
should be very heavy and rigid and 
made with bearings, for holding the 











Alabama. 
Name. Location. Spindles. Looms. 
*Pell City Mfg. Co. Pell City ta 100 
*Ellawhite Cotton Mills Uniontown ; 5,200 
5,200 100 
Arkansas. 
*Southwestern Cotton Mills Mammoth Spring 11,500 
Georgia, 
Acworth Cotton Mfg. Co. Aeworth ; 5,000 
*Duablin Cotton Mills Dublin : 100 
*Newnan Cotton Mills Newnan 8,000 
13,000 100 
North Carolina. 
Elk Mountain Cotton Mill Co Asheville ; 100 
*Edenton Cotton Mills Edenton 3,360 
Wm. Coleman, Whitmire, 8. C Fayetteville 25,000 800 
Gray Mfg. Co. ..Gastonia.. 10,000 350 
*Travora Mfg. Co Graham P 100 
Bellevue Mfg. Co .. Hillsboro 2,200 
*Eugenia Mfg. Co Jonesboro 2 500 
*Nokomis Cotton Mills Lexington 8,000 
46,060 1 35) 
South Carolina. 
*Wylie Mills...... .Chester 1,720 yd 
*Lydia Cotton Mills ..Clinton ..... 8,000 200 
*Darlington Mfg. Co. .. Darlington 12,000 
*Lexington Mfg. Co ... Lexington. . 3,000 
Marion Mfg. Co.. Marion a8 7,000 
Davis Cotton Mills North Augusta 25,000 720 
Jordan Mfg. Co Spartanburg he ; 36 
56,720 956 
Tennessee. 
*Holston Mfg. Co... Lenoir City 10,000 
Total for fourth quarter 142,480 2,506 
First quarter 199,668 3.338 
Second quarter 159.684 3,132 
Third quarter 119,804 1,116 
621,636 10,092 


Grand total for 1904 .... 
*Established mills enlarging. 


rolls, which are not only adjustable to 
to the traverse grinder, but are adjust 
able to shafts of different diameters. 

The machine shown herewith is so 
constructed that while two rolls are be- 
ing surface or side ground in the two 
upper bearings, four more rolls, which 
have already been both surface and side 
ground, are run ‘‘back to back” to 
burnish them, six rolls thereby being 
operated at the same time. This same 
concern also build a napper grinder to 
grind two rolls at the same time with 
out the burnishing attachment, where 
it is not desired to burnish the rolls af 
ter being ground, 

As napper rolls are very wide itis 
necessary to have a_ perfectly true 
grinder, the one shown in the cut being 
a Roy 5 inch shell traverse grinder, 
fitted with patent differential motion for 
giving the grinding wheels a steady, 
slow, positive traverse. It is not ad- 
visable to have a traverse grinder for 
this work with a smaller shell than 
5-inch diameter. 

The cross-heads, upon which are the 
bearings in which the napper rolls run, 
while being ground, are adjustable to 
any width narrower than the full width 
of the machine, so that the different 
widths can be ground on one machine. 


The Athens Mfg. Co. of Athens, Ga., 
was mentioned last month as proceed- 
ing rapidly with its modernizing im- 
provements, which had previously been 
contracted for. By February 1 the 
manufacture of Nos. 20 to 30 single and 
ply skein and warp yarns will be begun, 
10,000 spindles to be operated. An en- 
tirely new equipment for this 10.000 
spindle mill has been purchased from 
Stuart W. Cramer, of Charlotte, N. C. 
T. P. Vincent is president of the com. 
pany, and A. D. Cheney is secretary. 
overprod uction of the materials of which 
clothing is made. 


It is reported that the Emporia Cot- 
ton Mills. now operating 4,500 spindles, 
will double its plant this year. It is lo- 
cated at Emporia, Va. 








Messrs H. D. Wheat and W. G. Hays, 
of Gaffney, S. C., have applied for the 
incorporation of the Irene Mills, capi- 
talized at $50,000, for manufacturing 
cotton goods. 
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FALL RIVER, 


Kilburn Lincoln & Co., MASS. 


Looms may be seen 4 office of 0. A. Robbins & Co,, 


Makers a= Looms for Plain and Fancy Weaving. ™ Charlotte N.C. 
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TOO DUSTY ? 


TOO HOT ? 
Do not Order an Oldfashioned 


Flat Blade or Single Fan until you have investigated the merits of the 
only Compound Fan manufactured. Twenty years ahead. 


BARNEY COMPOUND FANS ff 


Most Powerfaol Fan for Exhaust—Ventilation—Removes Heat, Dust, Smoke, Steam‘ 
Foul Air, or Gasses from Mills, Dyehouses, Boiler Rooms, Schools, Theatres, Restau- 


rants. Put in on 30 days’ trial. Further particulars on demand. 


WE WANT AGENTS. 
165-167 Fort Hiil Square, 


BARNEY VENTILATING FAN WORKS, BOSTON, MASS. 


FACE VIEW. 


TOO MUCH FOUL AIR? 


EDCE VIEW. 


TOO MUCH CAS ? 





. % r For Drying, Cooling, Ven- 
W { n Ss D 1SC Fan S tilating, Removnig Steam 
g 9 Vapors, Dust, Etc. 
For all purposes for which Blowers 


We also Enclosed Blow d Exhaust 
are used. Special prices made to 

Manufacture nc OSC 0 CTS al X aulS CTS Cotton Mills and other Factories. 
Send for catalogue and reference list of about eight hundred (800) users of Wing’s Fans and Blowers. We also manufacture 


Acetylene Generators for Lighting Factories, Residences, ctc. 


L. J. Wing Mfg. Co., 251-253 west Broadway, Corner Walker Street, New York, 


Manufacturers of Wing’s Fans, Blowers, High Speed Steam Engines, Acetylene Generators, etc. 








GEORGE w. ‘PAYNE COMPANY. 


F f Established 1865 Incorporated 1903. 
fy 14 BUILDERS OF 


dad i cicelallecs'. Patent Cone Winders 


ee 
ae For Hosiery Manufacturers to Wind from 
Cop, Skein or Bobbin. 


pe tt Sais = IMPROVED UPRIGHT SPOOLERS 


To Spool from Cop, Skein or Bobbin. 
Doubling Spoolers for doubling 2,8 or more ends into one. 
Upright Quillers, Quill from Cop, Skein or Bobbin. 
Ring Dresser, Spooler and Ree] Spindles, Cop Skewers, Warp 
Spools, Spooler Guides, Bolsters and Steps made and repaired at 
short notice. 


a 2S Works (02-106 Broad St., Pawtucket, R. |. 


x IN IONE WINDER--1 700 ‘HINES IN OPERATION. 
a a Investigation Invited. Prices Upon Application. 


TEXTILE SOAPS, The Warren Soap Mfg. Co. 


WOOL SCOURERS, TH t BEST. 77 SUMMER STREET, 
SOFTENERS, SIZES, ETC. ~  |BOSTON, = = MASS. 
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” # Opportunities in the South. “ 


Capabilities of States Traversed By the Southern Railway. 





(From the Southern Field.) 


The publie mind has learned to asso- 
ciate the Southern states with great in- 
dustrial developments ; toobserve them 
with more than passing interest as the 
theater of a great revolution, affecting 
in its ramifications the textile, iron, 
steel, mining and other great interests 
of the world, but itis not so generally 
well informed concerning those obscure, 
though relatively more numerous, fac- 
tors which are participating in the gen- 
eral uplift of the section agriculturally. 
Theinvestment of several million dol- 
lars ina manufacturing plant is a con- 
crete example, inferentially weighable 
and measurable in its influence on prog- 
ress by the public mind; the work of 
the farmer, distributed in patches over 
many thousand square miles of coun- 
try—meaning in thousands of individ- 
ual cases a little more land cleared for 
farming, afew more additions to the 
home herd of cattle or the flock of 
sheep, ora few more acres added to the 
meadow area or to some other crop of 
growing importance—is not so readily 
ponderable. 

And the fact will be appreciated that 
in the South, where the leaven of the 
object-lesson in farming has been relied 
upon rather than immigration in masses 
to further the agricultural interest, it is 
possible to accomplish a great deal that 








H. A. METZ & CO. 


(22 HUDSON STREET, 


THIOGENE BLACK MCONC. 


The Fastest and Strongest of Sulphur Blacks. 


Boston, Mass. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Providence, R. I. 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Chicago, Ill, 


Montreal, Canada. 
Toronto, Canada. 
Hamburg, Germany. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Laboratories: NEWARK, N. J. 





is of lasting benefit which can only be- 
come apparent after the lapse of years. 
The foundation must be laid before a 
lofty edifice can appeal to the public 
mind aud understanding. However, 
notwithstanding this formative condi- 
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tion, there are certain features of agri- 
cultural development in the eight states 
traversed by the Southern Railway sys- 
tem—Alabama, Tennessee, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
South Carolina and Virginia—which 
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CINCINNATI 


QUEEN & CRESCENT ROUTE 
TEXAS 


AND THE 


NORTHWEST. 


TWELVE HOURS; Quickest time to Dallas, 
t. Worth, an all Northern Texas points. 


FIFTEEN HOURS: Quickest time to South- 
ern I exas points. 


THROUGH SLEEPER to Shreveport and 
SOLID TRAIN to New Orleans. 
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one change of cars. 


QUICK TIME and elegant service 
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FOR FUNTHER INFORMATION CALL ON OR ADDRESS Us, 
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Atlanta, Ga. 
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The Metallic Drawing 
Roll Company, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


VATENT METALLIC KOLLS 


FOR UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 


25 to 33 per cent, more production guaranteed than can possi- 
bly be received frorn any leather roll, at less cost. 

All machine bullders are agents, and will quote prices. 

Rolls being supplied today to 90 per cent. of the drawing frames 
for new mills, and a great many to old machinery where manufac- 
turers are increasing. 

The Metallic Roll is especially adapted to cotton carding machin- 
ery, and applied successfully to all processes up to and including 
intermediate frames, 

Write for prices and particulars to 


A. B. FREEMAN, T. P. A., 
birmingham. Als. 


“The Gateway of the Mississippi”’ 
The Coming Great City of the Great South 
www 


The Largest Cotton, Rice, and Sugar Market 
IN THE WORLD 


ewww 


The Most Popular Winter Resort in America 


Continuous Horse Racing 
Golf Links 
Hunting and Fishing 


Comfort, Health, Pleasure 


ee 


New $t.Gharles Kotel 


First Class | 


Modern Fire Proof 


Accommodating One Thousand Guests 
rurkish, Russian, Roman and Plain Baths, Luxurious Sun 
Baths and Palm Garden 


ANDREW R. BLAKELY & CO., Limited, Proprietors 


“CRIP” SIZINCS 


FOR 
Warps, Yarns and’ Pieces. 


WRITE FOR CIRCULARS. 


mes a FORTNER, 


36-38 Strawberry St, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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BOOK AND JOB PRINTERS, 
MILL AND COTTON BUYERS’ 
STATIONERY A SPECIALTY. 


1',-5', South Broad St. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA. 
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WEBSTERS DICTIONARY 


INTERNATIONAL 


Includes in the New Edition 
25,000 NEW WORDS, Etc. 


New Gazetteer of the World 
New Biographical Dictionary 
Edited by W. T. HARRIS, Ph.D., LL.D., 
United States Commissioner of Education. 


2380 Quarto Pages. 5000 Illustrations. 
New Plates. Rich Bindings. 


FREE, “‘A Test in Pronunciation,” in- 
structive and entertaining. Also illustrated pamphlet. 


G. 6 C. MERRIAM CO., 


Publishers, Springfield, Mass., U.S.A. 





The Western Railway 
of Alabama. 


These roads form a part of the Great Transcon- 
tinental Line between 


New York 


SanFrancisco 


Via Washington, Atlanta, Montgomery and New 


Or,eans. Pullman’s Finest Vestibule Sleepers 


| et'ween New York and New Orleans and At- 
| Innta. and New Orleans. 
| Service on all through trains. 


| Through Coaches Between Washington and 


Superb Dining Car 


New Orleans Without Change. 


Pullman Tourist Sleeping Cars, Washington 
and Atlanta to Los Angeles and San Francisco 
without change. 


J. P. BILLUPS, G. P.A., 


Atlanta, Ga. 


CHAS. A. WICKERSHAM, 
Pres’t & Gen’! Man’gr, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


The Phoenix Glass Co 


Pittsburg. 
New York. 
Chicago. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


Electric Globes and Shades, both Are and 
Incandescent. Inne: and Outer Globes for 
all enclosed arc systems. 

CATALOGUES SENT ON REQUEST. 
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suggest certain comparisons between 
this section and the country at large— 
as wellas with certain important pro- 
ducing sections of the country—in order 
to make clear to readers of the South- 
ern Field the character and full scope 
of the claims on which are based the 
work of the Southern Railway's land 
and industrial department in soliciting 
rural population for the South. 

In one very important particular the 
great territory comprised in these eight 
states occupies an anomalous position. 
Although scantily settled, comparative- 
ly, it has greater inherent potentialities 
and sustains an economic relationship, 
based upon products of the farm and 
plantation solely, with more inhabi 
tants of the earth than any other land 
area approximating it in size. In other 
words, the 368,000 square miles embrac- 
ed in the section under notice, repre- 
senting only 12 percent. of the area of 
the United States—excluding Alaska 
and the island possessions—and contain- 
ing approximately only 15,000,000 in- 
habitants, contributes more largely of 
agricultural products to meet the needs 
and necessities of a billion civilized and 
semicivilized inhabitants of the earth 
thanany other similar area on the 
planet. 

Recourse toa few statistics will make 
this statement clear, without pursuing 
all the details necessary to an exact 
demonstration. Of the worid’s cotton 
supply the Sonthern states furnish ap- 
proximately 80 per cent. In 1903 the 


South’s share of this product was 10,- | 


725,422 bales, of which Southern Rail- 
way states furnished 5,737,589 bales, or 
53 percent. The cotton crop of the 
United States for 1904, as estimated by 
the Agricultural Department, and sub- 
ject to amendment as more detailed re- 
ports are received, amounted to 12.162,- 
000 bales, of which Southern Railway 
states furnished 6,654,600, or about 52 
per cent.; so itis quite within reason- 
able bounds to say that the billion of 
people on the globe who approxi- 
mate standards of civilization re- 
quiring cotton fabrics bear tributary re- 


lations to the soil of the territory under | 


review to the extent of quite 40 per 
cent. of the total supply. 

The United States is the world’s 
greatest exporting country. The na- 
tion’s farm surplus exported in 1903 
was valued at $878,479,451 ; but when 
this great expcrt movement is closely 
analyzed it is found, as Mr. George K. 
Holmes, of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, has pointed out, that this great 
value is, after all, composed of the val- 
ues of eight principal ones—cotton, 
grain products, live animals, tobacco, 
oilcake and meal, fruit and nuts and 
vegetable oils—which comprise 95 per 
cent. of the farm exports of 1903. As 
suming the participation of Southern 
Railway territory in this movement to 
be proportioned to its production of the 
articles involved, itis not necessary to 
consider more than four of the eight 
classes of exports named—cotton, to- 
bacco, oilcake and meal and vegetable 
oils—in order to trace the primary ori- 
gin of more than 25 per cent. of the na- 
tion’s farm surplus to the eight 
states of virginia, 
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Asteroid 


A Solid Heavy Felt ready roofing. 





Unaffected by acid, alkali or gas fumes. 


ASHBURN, 








JOSEPH SYKES BROS. 
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@. te Boe. 6 SS oc CO. 
LONC LEAF YELLOW PINE LUMBER. 


Rift Flooring. Dressed Timbers up to 18 x 30 inches. 
to Exact Length. 
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ALL BUILDINGS. 
SCOTT & CO., MANUFRS. 


Established 1472. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Also Iron and Steel 


Roofing. 
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Revolving Top Flats Reclothed with our own Patent Steel Clip, which is by far 


the strongest and best system of the present day. 
Cloth or Redraw Fillets. 


Competent men to 
Licker-ins Rewound. 


Burnisher and Stripper Fillets, Dronsfield’s Crinder Roller and Emery 
Fillets. All Regular sizes of Card Clothing always in stock 


And Shipped Same Day as Order is Received. 


R. D. THOMAS, Southern Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 
OFFICE, 400 W. Fourth St. 
JOSEPH SYKES BROS. 
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Colored Chalk Crayons 
FOR TEXTILE MILLS, 

frevent mixing numbers, and discover imperfect work, 

They contain no oilor wax. FIFTEEN SHADES. Send 


for circular containing samples, prices, etc. 
Original Manufacturers, 


LOWELL CRAYON CO., Lowell, Mass. 


The STAR Ventilator. 


For Ventilating Mills, Factories and Storehouses 
We will mail booklet free upon application. 
MERCHANT’S HIGH-GRADE ROOFING PLATES 
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gles, Ornamental, Storm-Proof. 
Send for illustrated pamphlets. 
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Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississ- 
ippi, Kentucky and Tennessee. 
But there are phases of this question 
of relationship to the export movement 
of products originating on the farm 
which would more distinctly reflect the 
South's participation and make still 
more plain the extraordinary part 
played by Southern Railway territory 
in ministering to the wants of mankind, 
but space in this review will permit the 
citation of only one instance in point. 
Between 1894-95 and 1903 the produc. 
tion of cottonseed oil in the United 


States was doubled. In {the former | | 


year arose a greatly increased demand 
for this product in Europe, and in 1899, 
it culminated in exports of upwards of 
50,000,000 gallons, domestic demand in 
the meantime averaging about 40,000,- 
000 gallons. This remarkable increase 
in the foreign trade attracted to the in- 
dustry new capital and enterprise, and 
resulted in a period of the greatest 
activity in the erection of mills known 
in its history, upwards of 300 of these 
mills finding locations along the lines 
of the Southern Railway. Since 1898 
and 1899 exports have declined irregu- 
larly, and in 1903 they amounted to only 
35,642,994 gallons, although still num- 
bered among the eight leading export 
products. But the manufacture of this 
oil continued to increase steadily until 
1908, when a total of from 110,000,000 to 
115,000,000 gallons was reached; but in- 
stead of being exported as cottonseed 
oil, about 80,000,000 gallons of this enor- 
mous output was absorbed by the do- 
mestic demand and entered the world’s 
markets as other products—as lards and 
as numerous other packing house prod- 
ucts. Yielding more than half the 
country’s cotton supply, and being the 
seat of the more important cottonseed 
oil mills, it is a reasonable assumption 
that the territory of the Southern Rail- 
way supplies more than half this stu- 
pendous product, bearing the same re- 
lation to consumption by myriads of 
civilized people that is sustained by cot- 
ton itself. 

As far as organized effort has been 
able to influence sentiment, the chief 
shibboleth of the South has been diver- 
sity—diversity and intensive cultiva- 
tion. The tendency to curtail the size 
of the Southern farm and multiply the 
productive powers of the remaining 
acres has been frequently alluded to in 
the columns of the Southern Field. It 
is now proposed to show, as far as offi- 
cial statistics are available for the pur- 
pose, the economic progression of the 
Southern farm along these lines in 
Southern Railway territory. 

The eight Southern states traversed 
by the Southern Railway lines contain 
an acreage of 1,675,889 farms, appor- 
tioned as follows: Alabama, 223,220; 
Kentucky, 234,667; Tennessee, 224,623; 
South Carolina, 155,355; North Caroli- 
na, 224,687; Georgia, 224,691; Mississ- 
ippi, 220,808; Virginia, 167,886. In ten 
years the Alabama farm has been cur- 
tailed from 125.8 acres to 2.97, the Ken- 
tucky farm from 119,4 acres to 93.7, the 
Tennessee farm from 115.6 acres to 90.6, 
the South Carolina farm from 114.6 
acres to 90, the Georgia farm from 147.3 
acres .to 117.5, the North Carolina farm 
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FREE HELP FOR THIRTY DAYS. 


That is what we want to furnish you. 

We want to ship grids for one section of lappers, freight prepaid, install them 
ourselves, and give you a thirty day free trial, just to prove their worth to you. 

If a man offered to work for you a month simply to demonstrate his value, 
thus proving that his services were worth more than the salary he will then ask, 
you would try him, naturally, if he gave good references. 

Why then, not try our Grids? They will improve your work and increase 
production without extra cost. 

Write for letter C-2; it is worth while. 


THE ROB. SCHAELLIBAUM CO. * Eycbae* PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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BLACKMAN VENTILATOR. 


PIONEER. POSITIVE. 
POWERFUL, PERPETUAL. 
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Reward of Merit. Over 7,000 in Use. 


If you have trouble in your Acid, Dye, Engine or Drying Room, 
we prescribe the Blackman Ventilator as a remedy. Consultation 
free. Send for highly interesting catalogue to the manufacturers. 


HOWARD & MORSE, 


45 FULTON ST., NEW YORK. 








COOPER CORLISS ENGINE. 


Tandem compound 12 in. and 22 in. x 36 in., with Worthingson Condenser. For sale in good 


condition. 
F. W. IREDELL, 


36 Cortlandt Street, NEW YORK. 
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| Complete Steam Plants for Cotton Mills a Specialty. Write for Estimates. 
THE C. & C. COOPER CoO., 
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Home Office and Works: MT. VERNON, OHIO. 

ATLANTA, 315 Empire Bidg. CHARLOTTE, O. A. Robbins. NEW YORK, 1623 Havemeyer Bidg. 
| BOSTON, 411 Weld Bidg. CHICAGO, 1436 Monadnock Block. 
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Allen’ S Anti-Rust Paint |: 


For Roofs, Stacks, Etc. 


Costs Little. Coes Far. Lasts Long. 


Prolongs the Life of Old Roofs, 
Stacks, Ete. 


Time tried and in use by more than Ten 
Thousand Customers in America. 


Write for Evidence and Circulars. 


The Allen Anti-Rust Mfg. Ge. 


439 Race St., Cincinnati, 0. at 
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With Hollow team Press Plates 


35 years record as the only sat- 
isfactory working machine 
made for pressing Un- 

derwear and Hysiery. 
Spence & Rideout, 
Successors to J. J. CRAWFORD & SON, 
Nashua, N. H. 
Dealers in Press Papers and Fender Boards. 
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from 127 acres to 101.3; the Mississippi | 
farm from 121.8 acres ‘to 82.6, and the | 
| Virginia farm from 149.7 acres to 118.6 
| acres, an average reduction in 
| the size of the farms in this terri- 
tory of 33 acres, or 22.30 per cent. 
During the same period the farm 
of the United States was increased in 
size 7 per cent.; so the conclusion is 
forced that the South is progressing 
steadily, not erratically, along lines 
which promise relatively dense rural 
population and varied activities in the 
During the same pe- 


riod the farms in Southern Railway 


| states increased in number 428,078, or 34 


per cent., ascompared with an increase 


| of 25.60 per cent. forthe entire country, 


notwithstanding the fact that the move- 
their 
object the taking up of farms has not 
been diverted from the accustomed 
leading. westward. The new 
farms in the South are largely manned 


| by Western farmers who have sold their 


farms; generally to foreign emigrants, 


| and moved South. 


Portions of this review dealing with 
agricultural conditions in Southern Rail- 
way states and comparing results in 
crop production with other sections and 


with the country at large should be | 


read in the light of certain fundamental 


| facts, in order that the reader may in- 


telligently measure relative advantages 
and disadvantages in the comparisons 
involved. In farm production, as in 
every other form of productive in- 
dustry, the results are very largely the 
conversion of labor into salable goods. 
Where this labor is lacking or inefficient 





Mrge.Co. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 


Piping ‘‘Engineers”’ 


FURNISH AND ERECT 


PIPING SYSTEMS. 


Valves, Fittings and Piping 
for Superheated Steam. 
Best Adjustable Wedge Gate 


| Valves. 


| 


by comparison with other sections, the | 


| handicap is of serious moment and may 
| be relatively more important than such | 


factors as differences in soil, climate | 


and markets. 
the Southern Railway, where crops have 


Thus, in the territory of | 


been produced which invite comparison | 


with the best of other sections, the 
average amount expended annually on 
its farms for labor, it has been ascer- 
tained, is $29.37—the lowest in the en- 
tire range of states. The maximum, 
$46, was expended on the Virginia farm, 
and the minimuno, $18, on the farm in 
Missippi. Grouping Ohio. Pennsylva- 
nia, Illinois, Michigan, Indiana, lowa, 
Nebraska and Minnesota—general farm- 
ing states in which the size of farms is 


relatively about the same—the average | 


per farm is $71, ranging from $52 to $108. 


Inthe New England Statesof Maine, New | 
| Hampshire, 
Rhode Island and Connecticut, the aver- 


Massachusetts, Vermont, 
age is $126.38, more than four times the 
amount expended on the Southern farm, 
while in the far West—the states of 
California, Washington, Wyoming, Utah, 
North Dakota and New Mexico—the 
average reaches $215, or 
seven times the amount expended on 





more than | 


the farm in the territory of the South- | 


ern Railway. So much for the handicep. 


But while these states suffer by com- | 


parison with every other section of the 
United States in the matter of money 
expended for labor on their farms—and, 
of course, this bears distinct relation to 
the problem of clearing up new farm 
areas—the fact remains that while for 
the country at large, during the period 
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Valves. 
Climax 3and 4 Way Hydraul- 
ic Valves. 
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For further information address 


Cc. B. WALKER, W. Vv. LIFSEY, 
Depot Ticket Agent, City Pass. and T. Agent, 
Phone 213. Phones 108. 

W. E. CHRISTIAN, 
Assistant General Passenger Agent. 


SE TL 
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The Haskell-Dawes Machine Co. 


Manufacturers of the best Type of 
Forming, Twisting and Laying Machinery 


ALSO AGENTS FOR Lo Which are adapted for making all kinds of 
Samuel Lawson's 1 


= Cotton, Cable Laid Twine, Cord and Rope. 


HEMP, JUTE 

AND FLAX The Haskell-Dawes Machines are 
built upon a New Principle, whereby 
MACHINERY. a the most Positive Results are secured. 
: They occupy Less Space than the 
ordinary type of Machines, require 
Less Relative Power, and will turn 
out a Much Larger Product of Twine 

and Rope. 
The Special Attention of Cotton 
Manufacturers is called to our new 
Forming and Rope-Laying Machines. 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT ON 
APPLICATION. 


176 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
Works,Frankford Jct., Philadelphia. 





CLLLCCCCCCCCCCE EEL LLL: 
SOUTHERN ENGINE AND BOILER WORKS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
SIMPLE AND 


COMPOUND 


ENGINES 


Our GOVERNORS give the closest regulation, which is most desirable in running 
Cotton Mills, Cotton Oil Mills, Electric Light Plants, Flour Mills, Etc. 
We also build SLIDE VALVE ENGINES for running Gins, Saw Mills and small Power 


Plants and Factories. 
FIRE BOX, TUBULAR AND HIGH PRESSURE BOILERS. 


SOUTHERN ENGINE AND BOILER WORKS, Jackson, TENNESSEE. 


Write for Catalogue and Prices. 
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was @ reversion to an uni 
of lands amounting to less*than 8.1 per 
cent., there was « gain in these states of 


covered by the last federal eo there 


3.387 per cent. And this gain was par- | 


ticipated in by every state traversed by 


the Southern Railway system. Since | 
the year 1900 this gain has actually, and | 
perhaps comparatively, increased. | 
‘Those readers of this publication who | 


are familiar with the hunger of Jocal 
markets in the South for farm products 
of every kind will not be surprised by a 
statement thus indicative of the efforts 
making by the present rural population 
to meet demands. 

As to the performance under this han- 
dicap, perhaps no better illustration 
could be employed than the one used by 
Secretary Wilson to demonstrate the 
improved financial condition of the farm- 
ers of the country by comparing three 
typically agricultural states—lIowa, 
Kansas and Mississippi—with the coun- 


try at large. Mississippi, it will be | 


borue in mind, spends the least money 
of any of the states on its farms, while 
Iowa and Kansas are among the highest 
inthis respect among the middle Wes- 
tern states. Secretary Wilson’s com- 
ment is herewith produced: 

‘The improved financial condition of 
the farmer is indicated expressively by 
deposits in banks in several states in 
which there is so little manufacturing 
and mining that the conditions are 
chiefly created by agriculture. The 
three agricultural states—lowa, Kansas 
and Mississippi—may be selected for a 
comparison with the United States as a 
whole. Individual deposits in the na- 
tional banks of Iowa increased from 
June 30, 189%, to October 31,.1904, 137 
per cent. ; Kansas, 212 per cent.; Missis- 


sippi, 286 per cent.; United States, 92 | 


per cent., or much below the increases 
of the states named: In the state and 
private banks, deposits during this time 
increased 128 per cent. in Lowa, 227 per 
cent. in Kansas, 306 per cent. in Missis 
sippi, and 185 per cent. in the United 
States. In the savings banks of lowa, 
the increases in deposits was 215 per 
cent., as compared with 53 per cent. for 


the United States. All kinds of banks | 
being combined, the deposits increased | 
164 per cent. in Iowa, 219 per cent. in | 


Kansas, 301 per cent. in Mississippi, 
and 91 per cent. in the United States. 
‘‘A similar comparison favorable to 
the agricultural states may be made 
with regard to the number of depositors. 
In the savings banks of Iowa the num- 
ber of depositors increased 209 per cent 
from 1896 to 1904, and in the United 
States 36 percent. For national banks 
comparison may be made between high- 
ly industrial and agricultural states as 
follows: The number of depositors in- 
creased from 1889 to 1903 by 145 per 
cent. in Massachusetts, 117 per cent. in 
New York, 258 per cent. in Kansas and 
263 per cent. in Mississippi. The in- 
crease in Iowa was 184 per cent., the 


low figure being accounted for by the | 


large development of savings banks.” 


The eight Southern states traversed 
by the Southern Railway system com- | 


prise a section which has the propor- 
tions of an empire, and the ‘‘object les- 
son’’ must necessarily be numerous to 


oved state | 
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A MILL BASKET 


THAT WILL STAND 
HARD KNOCKS ' 













Our duck baskets are standing 
the knocks in a number of the 





| largest mills in the United States. 


Write today for Booklet No. 4, which describes them 
fully. 


MORRIS & CO., 


CROVEVILLE, N. J. 








e/ephone 
LAS COR O/S 78 


ADOLPH SUCK 
MILL ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER 


173 SUMMER ST. BOSTON MASS.U.S.A. 


DEWEY SQUARE 
SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE 


J.J. DA LITOA,C.E. 
ASHEVILLE,A.C. 


#L-OREAMIZATION AMD EXTENTION OF OL0 PLANTS 


a. THE COOKSON 
| Improved Steam Trap 


IS THE SIMPLEST, MOST ACCESSIBLE, 
MOST DURABLE AND BEST ALL 
ROUND STEAM TRAP BUILT 


Fully Guaranteed. Thirty Bays Trial 





Send for descriptive Catalogue. 


THE COOKSON 
Steam Specialty Co., 


318 W. 4th Street, 
CINCINNATI, - OHIO. 











CHARLOTTE 
Roof and Paving Co. 
Standard Gravel Roofers 





BELTING! 


NEW AND SECOND HAND. 








OLD MACHINERY OF ALL 





KINDS PURCHASED. 


AND 


| § Jobbers in Roofing Supplies, 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Walsh’s Sons @ Co., 


261 Washington Street, 
NEWARKH, N. J. 






















‘Cotton Mill Bookkeeper, age 37, five years experience in up-to-date Cot- 
ton Mill, would like to change location about January 15th. Understands costs of 


production statements as well as general bookkeeping of a yarn mill. 
address, N. C. Care Cotton. 
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HOUGHTON’S IMPROVED STEEL THREAD BOARD 


AND METAL BACK RAIL 


10 1-2 Cents per Spindle, complete, f. o. b. Worcester, Mass. 
The only Thread Board 


that holds a guide solid all 

the time; never gets loose; 

is always in perfect ad- 

justment,andconsequent- 

ly must make a saving in 

travelers, broken ends, 

waste, thread guides care, 

All infringements of these patents will by — BS and greatly prolongs the 
hae ee ~ wear of rings and in- 
creases the production per 


November 30, 1897 

March 8. 1898 . i 

3+ A. 2, 1901 SG Sak spindle. Millions in use, 
and every one has increas- 


Jane 8, 190 


5 is ed the production of yarn 


May 9, 1904 


August 23. 1904. RRS 
' per spindle. Investigation 


AND OTHER PATENTS PENDING 


will substantiate the above. The last mill onsslias’ with our Thread Boards shows an increase 
in yarn of 4 7, per cent., a saving of over 700 per cent. of their cost. When ordering machinery, 


specify ‘‘for ‘Houghton’ s Improved Steel Thread Boards.”’ 


L. T. HOUGHTON, Patentee and Sole Manufacturer, 


Worcester, Mass. 


With Hardened Thread Guides. 





ELECTRICAL 
REQUISITE 


Jamestown, N. Y., Oct. 27, 1904. 
Cling-Surface Co.: 
These belts run from our [O00 h. p. engine, 20-ft. pulleys (62 R. P.M.) and 31- 
In- pulleys (450 R. P.M.) Both are 40-in, face, 45 and 35 ft. centers. Were doing 
100 h. p. when photographed and would do much more. Ihave used Cling-Surface 
5 years; am satisfied. These belts are clean, pliable, not sticky, and in fine condi- 
tion. One runs 4 ft. slack and the other 22in. siack. | believe in slack belts and 
Cling-Surface permits them. W. H. COBB, Ch. Eng. Broadhead Worsted Mills. 


Cling-Surface. 
It is a preservative belt filler, keeping all belts and rope pliable, water-proof and 
| preserved. it stops slipping, se all belts can be run easy orsiack, pull fullest loads 


and give perfect service. 
Slack belts mean.lew friction lead, cool bearings, economy of oil, fuel, time and 
trouble, 
Used now by many of best milis. Send for a paokage for trial. 
Cling-Surface Co., 182-186 Virginia St., Buffalo, N, Y. 
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Tanks, Stacks, Stand Pi and Sheet I 
b seit — a Pulleys, Gearing, Boxes, 
ngers, e Jastin t 
day york 200 hands. meer ee 
LOMBARD IRON WORKS & SUPPLY CO., 


AUGUSTA, GEORGIA. 


- WHEN IN BOSTON | 


STOP AT THE 


HOTEL ESSEX 


It is patronized and endorsed by the Proprie- 
tors of Corton. 

The hotel is located directly opposite the 
South Station in the business district of the 
city, and is up-to-date in all respects. 











50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 







Trace Marks 
Desicns 
Copyricuts &c. 

Anyone sending a sketch and description. may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free ether an 
invention is probably patentabl Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. HAND on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American. 


A handsomely fliustrated weekly. J.argest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal. ‘Terms, $3 a 
year: four months, $1. Sold byall newsdealers. 


UNN & Co,3618roaaway. New York 


Branch (fice, F 8t., Washington, D 


ALL KINDS OF 


ELEVATOR CARS AND 
ENCLOSURES 


Bank and 


Office 
Railing. 


FRED J. MEYERS MFG. CO 
HAMILTON, OHIO. 





| rical ratio. 
| part of China are now able to buy good 
| food and plenty of it; their clothes are | 





COTTON 


tion. This territory is larger by more 
| than 150,000 square miles than the Ger- 
man empire in Europe, and if inhabited 
with the same density its population 
would equal one-half of the United 
States. If it were populated propor- 
tionately with Belgium it would contain, 
approximately, 190,000,000 people. If 
the capacity of a country or section to 
prosperously support population is to 
be measured by its ability to contribute 
to the world’s store of staples entering 
most largely into the world’s activities, 
the South possesses by far the greatest 
potentialities of any area of the country 
of equal size in the world; and this ap- 
plies not only to those agricultural 
products which are distinctive—which 
are only casually referred to in this con- 
nection—but to those great farm sta- 
ples which have formed the base of the 
great wealth which has been created in 
the North and West—corn, wheat, 
swine, cattle, sheep, hay, etc. 


American commercial men do not seem 
to fully realize that in order to gain 
trade in China it is necessary to study 
the needs of the country, especially in 
the line of cheap goods, and to supply 
the goods wanted rather than to send to 
China merely a surplus of what has 
been manufactured for American or 
other foreign markets. The needs of 
China are special. In making goods for 
its people the extreme poverty of the 
great mass of them must be considered, 
and it must be remembered that they 


know nothing of life on the American | 


standard. 

The general condition of the Chinese 
people at present is far better than it 
was a few years ago. A missionary 
who has been in Hangchau or in this 
province for more than half a century 
says: 

The T’ai P’ing rebellion cost China 
more than anyone who was not here be- 
fore and after can realize. When the 
rebellion was finally put down, after 
immense loss of life and property, all 
the wealthiest and most fertile part of 
China was practically one great waste, 
and the people lived in a manner inde- 
scribable. 


the recovery has progressed in geomet- 
As a rule the people in this 


better, and they are commencing to take 
more pride and comfort in their homes. 


This gradual betterment in the condi- 


| tion of the Chinese people has meant a 
| gradual increase in their buying power, 
| and one of the chief reasons why foreign 
| trade is increasing so satisfactorily at 


| 


the present time is the fact that the 


Gradually they commenced ¢ 
to recover from the fearful blow, and 4 


| people, as a mass, are commencing to 
| be able to buy and use foreign goods. 
To a greater or less extent they have 


| for some time, the question of cost being 


| the only uncertain element. The in- 


sell goods such as has not existed be- 
fore. 








| influence the total agricultural produc- | 


BOILERS encines. 


| 


been ready to use certain foreign goods | 


| 


creasing buying power of the people | Boilers. 
offers to foreigners an opportunity to | 


| 
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wit ™™ EYREKA 


FIRE EXTINGUISHER. 


naval 
ANY BODY 
ALWAYS READY FOR USE 


THE H.H. CHARLES CO. 


R. QUINCY. ILL 





WANTED! 


COTTON 
MILLS 


To locate on the lines of the Illinois Cen- 
traland the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley 
Railroads, particularly in Mississippi; in 
close promity to the best grades of cotton, 
with good water, cheap labor and stock 
subscriptions if desired. 










For full Information apply to 


J. ©. CLAIR, 


industrial Commissioner, 
| PARK ROW, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 









Improved Quick # Easy Rising 


STEAM, ELECTRIC AND HAND POWER 


LEVATORS, 


HATOH CATES 
AND DUMB WAITERS. 


Send for Circular. 
KIMBALL BROS. CO., 
1026 9th St., Council Bluffs, Iowa. 





GUARANTEED SECOND HAND 


ENGINE BARGAINS 


. CORLISS 
One 18 x 42 Bates. } 
One 16 x 36 McLaren. att x 42 Atlas. 
One 20x 42 tlas. 
AUTOMATIC. 

One 21x44 Buckeye Girder Frame. 
One 16} x 27 Buckeye Tangys Frame. 
One 13 x 22 eer Tangys Frame. 

Two 13 x 12 Ball Center Crank. 
One 12 x 12 Porter Cent r Crank. 


Belting. Shafting. Pulleys. 


Cleveland Belting & Machinery Co., 


8 Long Street, CREVELAND, O 


16 x 42 Hamiltoi. 
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WHEN WANTING 


COTTON, WOOL, BLEACHING, DYEING, PRINT- 
ING AND FINISHING 


MACHINERY 


Please write 


W. SEABURY SIMMONS, 


45 Leonard St , New York. 


Shepherd Bryan, 
Attorney at Law, 


204-6-8 Equitable Building, 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Long Distance 'Phone 1945 Main (Bell!) 


Ce orporation law and all legal matters relating to 


Specialty 
Collections made in Georgia, Alabama and the 


cotton mills. 
Carolinas. 
References: Atlanta, Ga: Continental Gin Co., 
tional Bank, Trust Co. of Georgia. Hartford, Conn; 
Life Insurance Co. New York: “ina Indemnity Co. 


Fourth Na- 
tna 


gehen wv ows 


; PERKINS MANUFACTURING 3 
COMPANY, 


r AUGUSTA, CEORCIA. 


~ Millwork and Lumber, 


Sash, Doors, Frames, Trim, Etc. 
Yellow Pine, Oak, Cypress, Poplar. 


y SEND FOR ESTIMATES. 
a aN g 


Thomas Crompton & Son, 


DEALERS IN 


Cotton, 


Linters and Waste. 
Philadelphia, Pa, 


oCéntractors for Mill Waste 
and Linters. 





116 and 118 
Arch St, 





THE 


Georgia Railroad 


Is THE 


Shortest, Quickest ? Best Route 


BETWEEN 
Augusta, Atlanta, 
Athens * Macon. 


All Well Informed Travelers 
and Shippers Use This 


Old Reliable Route 


THEREBY SECURING COMFORT, 
SAVETY AND SPEAD. 


3 Daily Trains 


BETWEEN 


Augusta & Atlanta. 


For information call on or address 
THOS. K. SOOTT,G.M., A.G. JACKSON, G. F. & P. A., 
Augusta, Ga. Augusta, Ga. 
8. B. MAGILL, G. A., Atlanta, Ga. 
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ALABAMA CITY, ALA. 


Built By a Young New Englander, 
Who .Was Hilled When His 
Work Was Nearly Com- 
pleted. 


The town of Alabama City, Ala., is 


one of the most attractive and well kept | 


communities of cotton mill employes in 
the South. In fact, there are few manu- 
facturing villages in New England 
where the residents are so well pro- 


vided for at the expense of the chief lo- | 


cal industry. The mills, the schools, 
church, library, and in fact the town 
itself were established by New England 
capital and energy. 

We find an interesting sketch of Ala- 
bama City in the New York Herald, 


from which the following article is | 


taken: 

Alabama City is the most remarkable 
town in the state. 
broad and generous, and the pavement 
glistens bright in the sunlight. The 
only marks across it are the black rails 
of the Alabama City, Gadsden and At- 
talla Electric Railway line. 

Lining the streets are more than 400 
houses, no twoalike. They are uniform 
only in neatness and attractiveness. 

A lake covering six acres, with a bath 
house containing forty-two rooms, is a 
feature of the town. A few yards away 
in beautiful oak groves are the Union 
church and library. The church is 


used asa place of worship by all de- | 


nominations. It is a beautiful building. 
There is perhaps in no other town of its 
size in Alabama so handsome a structure. 

The library across the street is equally 
as attractive. There is a commodious 
town hall, in which public meetings are 
held and lecturers and entertainers 
heard. Over the oak mantel in the 
library hangs an oil portrait of a young 
man with blonde locks, fine spun and 
curling. The eyes are blue and frank, 
the chin is firm and rounded and the 
mouth smiling. The name on the bronze 


| plate is ‘‘Howard Gardner Nichols.’’ 
| Across the room a piece of yellow gold- 
|en Egyptian marble is sunk into the 
| wall. 
| building was erected by the Dwight 
| Manufacturing Company in memory of 
| Howard Gardner 
| supervision this town was laid out and 
| the first 
| scription recites that he was born in 
in 1871, was gradu- | 


It tells him whoreads that *‘This 


Nichols, under whese 


mill constructed.” The in- 


Haverhill, Mass., 
ated from Harvard in 1893, and that he 


| died in 1898, of injuries received while 
| performing his duties. 


The inscription 
thus ceases: ‘‘Beloved and lamented, 
his memory lives to bless this com- 
munity.” Another picture of theyoung 
man, a photograph, hangs in the office 
of the Dwight Mills. Heis wearing the 
cap and gown of Harvard and has in his 
hand his doctor's degree. The town is 
a monument to the young man, who was 
the son of J. Howard Nichols, treasurer 
of the Dwight Manufacturing Company. 
It was the young man’s dream to make 
Alabama City his life work. He was 
favored by fate in working to the fulfil- 
ment of his dream. His natural gifts 
were varied and strong, and he was 
equipped by environment, heredity and 


[ts public square is | 


~- 





education for the task he had mapped | 
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MEIER’S 


“STEER BRAND” 





Saves 


20 to 30 per 
cent. 


in the long 
run. 


BELTING 


MAKES THE WHEELS GO ROUND. 


J. MEIER’S SONS, 


37 Dey St., N. Y., and NEWARK, N. Jj. 


THE 


Eagle Rubber Stamp Works 


3244 Peachtree Street, (P. O. Box 221) 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA, 


Are Headquarters for 


COPPER COTTON STENCILS. 


Also Brass Stencils for marking baled goods of all kinds. 


Special designs worked out artistically in sheet meta). 


Also manufacture Rubber Stamps, Wax and Corporation 
Seals. Dealers in Stencil Inks and Brushes; Stamp Pads 
and Inks and all goods in this line. 

Callor write as ) above for catalogue and prices. 





FAVORABLE LOCATIONS 


in a fine cotton section and enterprising 
communities for 


COTTON FACTORIES 


AND 


COTTON OIL MILLS 


ean be found on the line of the 


GEORGIA SOUTHERN & FLORIDA RAILWAY. 


FULL INFORMATION GIVEN BY 


W.L. CLESSNER, 


Commissioner of immigration, Macon, Ga. 
All Work Guaranteed, 





Manufacturer and Importer. 


Dealer in the best English and American Cast Steel Pins 
and English Comber Needles. 


Cotton Combs Neatly Re-Needled. 


THOMAS TOWNSEND, 157 Orange S8t., Providence, R. ; 
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THE GERMANIA LAMP 


IS NOW 


The Very Best Made Without Any Exception 


AND THE 
Germania Electric Lamp Co. 
Is Free and Independent of 
All Trusts and Combinations 


out for his life. 

The Dwight Company, one of the 
largest manufacturers of cotton goods 
in the United States, had determined to 
extend its operations to the South. The 
home mills of the company are at Chico- 
pee, Mass. As a son of the treasurer 
and Alabama agent, Howard Gardner | 
Nichols took active part in forming the | 
plans for a Southern mill. The whole | 
South was gone over, and it was de- 
termined to build the mill in Alabama. 
Gadsden put forth its claims and ob- 
tained it. Alabama City was laid out 
with the mill at its centre. Young 
Nichols drew the plans and superintend- 
ed the laying out of the new town. 
Work on the mill was done under his 
supervision. Alabama City and the 
mill were three years in building. 

While directing the installation of ma- 
chinery in May, 1898, a heavy piece fell 



















upon young Nichols, and he received | 
injuries from which he died thirty days | 


later. 

The thing that most impresses the 
visitor to Alabama City is the diversity 
of architecture in the houses of the em- 
ployes. The statement that no two in 
the town are alike conveys some idea of 
this diversity. The building of each 
house called for separate plans. Some 
of the six room houses in which the 
bosses live are nothing short of beauti- 
ful, with their walks, flower yards and 
oak tree shade. The houses range in 
size from three to six rooms. The rent 
is $1 a room a month; $3 for a three- 
room house, $6 for a six-room house. 

The tenants have ample room for 
flower and vegetable gardens. 
lots are 75 feet front and they run back 
175 feet. 
from the street. 

The Dwight Inn is a two story hotel 


of attractive appearance that would be | 
an ornament to a town much larger than | 
Alabama City. The company gives this | 


rent free to the proprietors of the inn 
for keeping a boarding place for the un- 
married workers. These single em- 
ployes are thus enabled to get board at 
a low rate. 

The church is in the Elizabethan style 
of architecture. Over the chancel is a 
memorial window erected in memory of 
Howard Gardner Nichols by his sisters. 


It is a reproduction of Allison’s famous | 
“Young Man of the | 


painting of the 


Bible.” The school building is a model | 
structure. It has 325 pupils,and four | 
teachers. Not a cent costis attached to 


the school for any patron. 

The cpmpany sells coal 
ployes ata reduced rate. The company 
owns its own coal property, and mines 
as fine a grade of coal as can be fonnd 
on the market. The water supply of 
the town comes from Lookout Mountain. 
Water mains run through the principal 
streets. giving ample fire protection. 
The company owns its own ice plant. A 
ton of ice each day is furnished to em- 
ployes in the mill without charge. 

The mill is the largest in Alabama, 
having ten acres of floor space, It is 
four stories high, 138 feet wide and 
nearly 1,000 feet long. It has 60,000 
spindles and 2,000 looms. It uses 
eighty to one hundred bales of cotton 
daily, and 1,300 to 1,500 persons find 





The | 


The houses stand 30 feet back 





|Hamilton-Gorliss Engines and 


to its em- 





thus enabling it to fix its own prices. 
Why then buy Trust-Made Lamps at prices fixed by theGenera] 
Electric Co., to enable them to keep up their prices? 


Send Your Orders to the Factory. 


HARRISON, N. J. 













REGISTERED 
TRADE MAKK 


Holmes Metallic Packing 


In Use in a Majority of Fall River, Lowell, Lawrence 
and Rhode Island Mills. 


There are two features of this packing that commend it to the favor of 
engine builders and mechanica] engineers. One is its adaptability to the 
inside of stuffing boxes without disconnecting the rod o:1 stem, and the 
other is its frictionless character and durability. We do not claim to have 
the only all meta! packing fit to put on an engine, but we invariably have 
carried off the honors wherever we have been in competition. Ina recent 
six months’ trial, at the largest steel plant in Ohio, against seven of the 
best metallic packings of this country and Europe. on ruds varying from 
3% to 12 inches in diameter, the Holmes received the unanimous endorse- 
— of a committee of six experts chosen to pass upon the report of the 

At the close of the Pan-American, at Buffalo, the Chiet Engineer of th 
Exhibition Co., Mr. W. M. Ball, wrote our Mr. Geo. D. Rollins: “Your 
* 728,08 packing has given perfect satisfaction. We installed it on engines where 
soft packing had failed to work satisfactorily, and in that way it had a 
severe test. I wish tocongratulate you on its complete success, and in fu- 
ture, whenever possible. I will use no other.” 


We heve over a hundre i similar voluntary testimonials. Write us for further information. 


HOLMES METALLIC PACKING COMPANY, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Reorganized by Consolidation with Geo. D. Rollins & Co., of Philadelphia. 
Send for Catalogue C, if interested. 





PATENT NO. 318,400 


PAT. NO. 436,177 PAT. NO. 654,54’ 
. ¥O. . 


‘ ** §00,809 | 
, 
* ** 634,104 


* ** 902,328 











Hamilton-Holzwarth Steam Turbines. 
. Engines.. 


» vw AND... 
asi dees > Steam Turbines 


39 and 41 Cortlandt St., New York. 
716 Empire Bldg , Pittsburg. F 0 a C 0 T T 0 - ¥ | L L S 
and Other Purposes 






1127 Marquette Bldg , Chicago. 
1316 Chemical Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Cc. C. Moore & Co. San Francisco, Cal. Charlotte, N.C, 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT OFFICE: 


403 Equitable Bailding ATLANTA, GA. 


Send for Catalogue T of Turbines. 
Send for Calalogue V of Engines. 


THE HOOVE N, OWENS, RENTSCHLER COMPANY, 
HAMILTON, OHLO. 
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“NASON” and “‘SIDELUG” Steam Traps. 


The Standard for Sixty Years. 


Adapted to all conditions requiring the removal of condensation 
without waste of steam. 


yEntirely Automatic. Absolutely Reliable. 


All parts of the *‘Nason” and “Sidelug” traps are so removed from con- 
tact with dirt and scale as to render their stoppage impossible, thereby in- 
definitely prolonging their integrity. 

Every Trap We Make Represents the Best Value Obtainable 
in Material and Workmanship. 


Bona Fide ‘‘Nason” Traps have our name on the cover. Our Trap Catalogue 
will interest you. 


Nason Manufacturing Co., 71 Fulton St., New York. 


“Ours is the Light of the World.” 
Kentucky Electrical Co. 


incorporated. 


Manufacturers of .... 
Incandescent Lamps, 
Motors and Dynamos. 


PATENTED 


‘“*NASON” STEAM TRAP 
For Pressureto 70 lbs 


“SIDELUG” STEAM TRA” 
For Pressure 70 to 150 lbs. 


Owensboro, Kentucky. 





We guarantee our Coods. If they are not first-class, ship them 
back at our expense. 
ao WRITE FOR PRICES. 














ONEIDA, N. Y. 
U.S. A. 


THE ONEIDA ALL STEEL PULLEY. THE ONE!DA COMBINATION PULLEY. 


We wish tocall your atten- 
tion to the fact that we 
guarantee our rolls to last 
from ten to twenty per 
per cent. longer, make bet- 
ter yarns and give less 
trouble than any other. 
Several years experience 
in spinning yarns and six- 
teen years of practical 
work and careful study has 
taught us what is needed to 


produce the best yarns of 
either coarse or fine counts. 


The Largest and Most Complete Roll Covering and Cot Manufacturing Establishment in the South. 
Superior Workmanrhip. Best Selected Stock. Prompt Delivery. Low Prices. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. High Class Work Only. 


WILLIAM L. SCOTT, Treas. and Manager. E. M. SCOTT, Superintendent. 
16 Years Practical Experience in Rol! Covering. 12 Years Practical Experience in Ro]! Covering. 


Georgia Textile Specialty Co. 


Top Roll Coverers and Cot Manufacturers. 
Belt Workers, Textile Mill Specialties, Pulley Coverers, Machinery and Tools for Roll Covering, 
Machinists’ Tools of all Kinds, Skewers, Bobbins, Spools and Spool Skewers. 


Roller, Clearer and Slasher Cloth. Sheep, Lamb and Calf Roller Leather. 
Seaverger Rolle Made Complete and Covered for 10 cents Each All kinds of Top Rolls, Winder Comber, 
Comber Plates, Top and Under Clearers and Sc: venger Rolls Covered in the Very Best and 
Most scientific Manner. 


yelephone 3527. 494¢ E. Alabama St , ATLANTA, GA. 


If you will compare the ma- 
terial and workmanship, the 
lasting qualitiesofour work, 
you will see that ours is the 
cheapest in the end. It 
takes good rolls to produce 
good yarns, and we keep 
this important point before 
us when covering your 
rolls. Our machinery is the 
very latest and best that 
can be had. If you will 
write us we will] take pleas- 
ure in answering you fully, 
and will prove to your sat- 
isfaction that we do all we 
claim. 
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A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., 


122 Pearl Street, New York. 


Branches: 
BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, cca 4 
CHICAGO PROVIDENCE, HAMILTON: § ~°"*°* 
¢ SULPHUR 
Dye Stuffs and Chemicals, ~~~ cotors, 
Black, Blue, Brown, 
Direct Cotton Colors, all shades. Aniline Colors, Chemicals and Everything Used 
ad xd in the Dye House. # rd 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


Society of Chemical Industry, Basle, Switzerland. 
Charles J. Fox 


—— MANUFACTURER OF—— 


seo Textile Soaps 


SCOURING# 
313 South Philip Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BLEACHING 
J. E. SIRRINE, Mill Architect and Engineer 


{ le Mills and 
| Water Power Developments. 
GREENVILLE, w wv w Sad SOUTH CAROLINA. 











COTTON SOFTENERS - 
SIZES s+ + SF S# 
ALKALIES #& # s# 











Specialty - 


















ARTHUR L. JACOBS & CO., 
CONES oe... TUBES fees" WINDERS 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES. 
BOSTON, MASS, 


Specialties: 


176 Federal Street, - - o 2 






HOSIERY BANDS 


ALSRKE* & SHENTON, 


READING, - - PENNSYLVANIA 
| | Quality and Prices Delivery | 
| CUARANTEED. PROMPT. 





MILL BROOMS. 


HODCES BROOM WORKS, 
271-275 Marietta Street, 
ATLANTA, CEORCIA. 
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daily employment within its walls. Its 
products are sent direct to the markets 
of the world. The machines which 
mark the goods are made up in every 
language. One of these stamping out- 
fits contains a likeness of Li Hung 
Chang, with an inscription that looks 
like a Chinese laundry ticket. Another 
shows a Chinese warrior, riding, over 
another laundry ticket. Goods with 
these stamps upon them are sent to 
Chinese ports. There are algo stamps 
for goods that go tothe West Indies, 
Labrador and South America. 

Said the company agent, A. B. 
Mitchell: ‘‘We have absolutely no 
drunkenness here. No whiskey is sold 
in Alabama City. Moreover, we dis- 
charge a man the first time he gets 
drunk; not the second gr third time, but 
the first time. This rule is inflexible.” 


What is claiared to be the largest load 
of cotton ever hauled on a common farm 
wagon was brought to the Tulsa, L. T., 
market just before the season closed 
there. The load weighed almost six tons 
and brought, in addition to the regular 
market price, a reward of $50, offered 
for the largest load of the season. 

The load weighed 11,188 pounds. The 
wagon it was hauled in measured 20 feet 
long, 6 feet deep and 7 feet wide. Nearly 
500 feet of lumber was required to build 
a special bed. 

Tulsa is in the very heart of the Ark- 
ansas valley cotton belt, and has been 
developing rapidly in the past three 
years. The territory produced 517,933 
bales last year and 755,000 in 1904, esti- 
mated. It is predicted that the local 
production will be converted into com- 
mercial property by mills that will es- 
tablish in the great gas and oil belt. 
Already a number of fabric mills have 
investigated the local condition. Fuel 
is there in abundance, and while coal! 
can be delivered to the consumer at $1.25 
a ton natural gas displaces it, owing to 
a smaller cost toconsumers. Cheap labor 
und ample railroad facilities indicate 
that the cotton manufacturing center of 
the southwest will be located some place 
in the great Indian Territory gas belt- 
possibly Tulsa. L. M. NICHOLS, 

Newspaper writer, Tulsa, I. T. 


Cotton of September contained the 
announcement that the Avondale Mills 
of Birmingham, Ala., had purchased 
and decided to double the capacity of 
the Central Mills at Sylacauga, Ala. 
Contracts for the engineering and 
architectural work were awarded to 
Messrs. T. C. Thompson & Bros., of 
Birmingham. and this work is now com- 
pleted. Theladditional building is 100x 
330 feet in size, and by January 15 the 
11,200 spindles to be installed will be in 
position. The cost of the enlargements 
amounts to about $125,000. Yarn is the 


mill’s product. 
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c EDWARD. R. LADEW. 
FAYERWEATHER-LADEW COMPANY, 


ANUFACTURERS O 


Hoyt's Pure Oak Tanned Short Lap Leather Belting 


The Very Best Belting for the Various equirements of 






ills 
Oil Mills 
Cotton Knittina Mills 
Compresses 
Ginneries 
Factories: Glen Cove, Long Island, Charlotte, N. C. 


Branch Stores: New York, Philadelphia, Bosten, Chicago, 
Pittsburg, Newark, Charlotte, Atlanta. , 

























HARDIE=-TYNES MFG. CO., 


BUILDERS OF 


Oa . CORLISS ENGINES 











—FOR- 


, . Cotton Mills, 
Cotéban Seed Oil Mills, 2 
Electric Light Plants, Factories 


AND EVERY PURPOSE. 
Write for Catalog and Prices to___ fj 


Hardie-Tynes Mfg. Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
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A Modern Napper Roll-Grind- 
ing Machine. 


Makers of modern grinding machin- 
ery state that the old way of trying to 
grind napper rolls by running together 
is out of date, They are now run to- 
gether only to burnish them after being 
ground with a traverse grinder. The 
traverse should be fitted with two 
wheels, one an iron wheel covered with 
emery for surface grinding and the 
other wheel composed of a number of 
emery discs, usually 10 to 16 in number, 
for side grinding. 

The frame in which the grinder runs 
should be very heavy and rigid and 
made with bearings for holding the 
rolls, which are not only adjustable to 


the traverse grinder, but ure adjustable 
to shafts of different diameters. 
» The machine illustrated herewith is 
so constructed that while two rolls are 
being surface or side gfound in the two 
upper bearings, four more rolls, which 
have already been both surface and side 
ground, are run ‘back to back” in the 
two lower bearings to burnish them, six 
rolls thereby being operated at the same 
time. The makers of this machine also 
make a napper grinder to grind two 
rolls at the same time only, where it is 
not desired to burnish the rolls after be- 
ing ground. 

As napper rolls are very wide it is 
necessary to have a very true and rigid 
traverse grinder, fitted with patent dif- 
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ferential motion for giving the grinding 
wheels a slow, steady, positive traverse. 
It is not advisable to have a traverse 
grinder with a smaller shell than five 
inches. 

The crossheads, upon which are the 
bearings in which the napper rolls run 
while being ground, are adjustable to 
any width narrower than the full width 
of the machine, so that different widths 
can be ground on one machine. 

The Roy napper grinder is manufac- 
tured by Messrs. B. S. Roy & Son, of 
Worcester, Mass. 


The Bastrop, Oil and _ Fertilizer 
Works, (limited), of Bastrop, La., have 
let contract for rebuilding their oil mill, 
which was recently destroyed by fire. 
They will put in a complete new equip- 
ment, including ten of the latest model 
Continental Linters. 


It is reported that the Isaetta Mills at 
Augusta, Ga., has been purchased by 
Fall River (Mass.) and Providence (R. 
I.) manufacturers, who will remodel the 
plant and operate it. Their intention is 
said to be to arrange the machinery, 
with additions, for the production of fine 
fabrics, rope and yarn. There are 4,410 
ring spindles and 150 narrow looms in 
position at present. A. F. Knight, of 
Providence, R. I., can give information. 

















A Loom for the New Century. 


Se , 


LATEST NORTHROP LOOM. 
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Continuous improvement is the rule by which we foster trade, and inspection of the above ilius- 
tration will reveal matters of considerable interest to those who follow the art of weaving. We also 
manufacture other lines of Cotton Machinery, and are glad to correspond with interested parties. 


THE DRAPER COMPANY, 


Southern Agent, LE. MA 
HOPEDALE, $s. 


J. D. CLOUDMAN, Atlanta, Ca. 
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STOP AT THE 


i Hotel Pasaje Es 





AND MOST COMPLETE EN. 


Havana, Cuba 
GRAVING AND PRINTING 
MAIL ORDER PLANT IN a | Mme 4 


Bef AMERICA, TWENTY-FOUR HOURS A DAY 
EVERY WORKING DAY IN THE YEAR® WE 
GVARANTEE TO SERVE OVR CUSTOMERS 


cui s M ha ( Business Man’s Kotel 


CAN BE PURCHASED ELSEWHERE. « #4 @ 


SENT a 4 
ESTIMATE. 


SNGRAVING & ny 
PRINTING CO. | | BEST SERVICE 
a & Write for Booklet ¥ “ 
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WILDMAN MANUFACTURING COMPAN : 
aad St see Sess Sess se 


(Formerly McMichael & Wildman Mig. Co.) NORRISTOWN, P 
RIB KNITTING —- AUTOMATIC AND PLAIN. 

When at the Exposition, 
DON’T FAIL TO SEE THE 


H LABONDARESEATING. MACHINE 


At Our Exhibit in Steam, Gas and Fuels Buildings 
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NO. 8 CLEANER, (Patented ) 


It is used on Boilers there. One man six (6) hours with 
the Maohine doing work which without it required four (4) 
men four (4) days. That’s a big saving and you can make 
it with a small investment. 

Look too at our TUBE CLEANERS, TUBE CUTTERS 
and DAMPER REGULATORS. They’re also at work 


ESeSas SSeS aSS5S5 


there. 
eaters, Etc 


THE LAGONDA MFC. CO., Springfield,0. 
Established Reputation for: The Largest Production. Best Quality Fabric. | 

Darability. Economy of Operation, 

Full Particulars, Description and Samples Furnished upon Application. ___—_———— 


For all classes of Ribbed Rosey and Underwear, Combination » Suits, 
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ALABAMA CITY, ALA. 
Built By a Young New Englander, 
Who .Was Hilled When His 
Work Was Nearly Com- 
pleted. 


The town of Alabama City, Ala., is 
one of the most attractive ane well kept 
communities of cotton mill employes in 
the South. In fact, there are few manu- 
facturing villages in New England 
where the residents are so well pro- 
vided for at the expense of the chief lo- 
cal industry. The mills, the schools, 
church, library, and in fact the town 
itself were established by New England 
capital and energy. 

We find an interesting sketch of Ala- 
bama City in the New York Herald, 
from which the following article is 
taken: 

Alabama City is the most remarkable 
town in the state. Its public square is 
broad and generous, and the pavement 
glistens bright in the sunlight. The 
only marks across it are the black rails 
of the Alabama City, Gadsden and At- 
talla Electric Railway line. 

Lining the streets are more than 400 
houses, no twoalike. They are uniform 
only in neatness and attractiveness. 

A lake covering six acres, with a bath 
house containing forty-two rooms, is a 
feature of the town. A few yards away 
in beautiful oak groves are the Union 
church and library. The church is 
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used asa place of worship by all de- 
nominations. It is a beautiful building. 
There is perhaps in no other town of its 
size in Alabama so handsome a structure. 

The library across the street is equally 
as attractive. There is a commodious 
town hall, in which public meetings are 
held and lecturers and entertainers 
heard. Over the oak mantel in the 
library hangs an oil portrait of a young 
man with blonde locks, fine spun and 
curling. The eyes are blue and frank, 
the chin is firm and rounded and the 
mouth smiling. The name on the bronze 
plate is ‘Howard Gardner Nichols.”’ 
Across the room a piece of yellow gold- 
en Egyptian marble is sunk into the 
wall. It tells him whoreads that *‘This 
building was erected by the Dwight 
Manufacturing Company in memory of 
Howard Gardner Nichols, under whose 
supervision this town was laid out and 
the first mill constructed.” The in- 
scription recites that he was born in 
Haverhill, Mass., in 1871, was gradu- 
ated from Harvard in 1893, and that he 
died in 1898, of injuries received while 
performing his duties. The inscription 
thus ceases: ‘‘Beloved and lamented, 
his memory lives to bless this com- 
munity.” Another picture of the young 
man, a photograph, hangs in the office 
of the Dwight Mills. Heis wearing the 
cap and gown of Harvard and has in his 
hand his doctor’s degree. The town is 
a monument to the young man, who was 
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the son of J. Howard Nichols, treasurer 
of the Dwight Manufacturing Company. 
It was the young man’s dream to make 
Alabama City his life work. He was 
favored by fate in working to the fulfil- 
ment of his dream. His natural gifts 
were varied and strong, and he was 
equipped by environment, heredity and 
education for the task he had mapped 
out for his life. 

The Dwight Company, one of the 
largest manufacturers of cotton goods 
in the United States, had determined to 
extend its operations to the South. The 
home mills of the company are at Chico- 
pee, Mass. As a son of the treasurer 
and Alabama agent, Howard Gardner 
Nichols took active part in forming the 
plans fora Southern mill. The whole 
South was gone over, and it was de- 
termined to build the mill in Alabama. 
Gadsden put forth its claims and ob- 
tained it. Alabama City was laid out 
with the mill at its centre. Young 
Nichols drew the plans and superintend- 
ed the laying out of the new town. 
Work on the mill was done under his 
supervision. Alabama City and the 
mill were three years in building. 

While directing the installation of ma- 
chinery in May, 1898, a heavy piece fell 
upon young Nichols, and he received 
injuries from which he died thirty days 
later. 

The thing that most impresses the 
visitor to Alabama City is the diversity 
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Underwear 


ee 


“—_ 6O6 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


NYE & TREDICK CO. 


Manufacturers of 


, CIRCULAR RIB 
N KNITTING MACHINERY 


—_FOR— 


and Hosiery. 


Office and Show Rooms: 
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of architecture in the houses of the em- 
ployes. The statement that no two in 
the town are alike conveys some idea of 
this diversity. The building of each 
house called for separate plans. Some 
of the six-room houses in which the 
bosses live are nothing short of beauti- 
ful, with their walks, flewer yards and 
oak tree shade. The houses range in 
size from three to six rooms. The rent 
is $1 a room a month; $3 for a three- 
room house, $6 for a six-room house. 

The tenants have ample room for 
flower and vegetable gardens. The 
lots are 75 feet front and they run back 
175 feet. The houses stand 30 feet back 
from the street. 

The Dwight Inn is a two story hotel 
of attractive appearance that would be 
an ornament to a town much larger than 
Alabama City. The company gives this 
rent free to the proprietors of the inn 
for keeping a boarding place for the un- 
married workers. These single em- 
ployes are thus enabled to get board at 
a low rate. 

The church is in the Elizabethan style 


of architecture. Over the chancel is a 
memorial window erected in memory of 


Howard Gardner Nichols by his sisters. 
It is a reproduction of Allison’s famous 
painting of the “Young Man of the 
Bible.” The school building is a model 
structure. It has 325 pupils,and four 
teachers. 
the school for any patron. 

The epmpany selis coal to its em- 
ployes ata reduced rate. The company 
owns its own coal property, and mines 
as fine a grade of coal as can be fonnd 
on the market. The water supply of 
the town comes from Lookout Mountain. 
Water mains run through the principal 
streets, giving ample fire protection. 
The company owns its own ice plant. A 
ton of ice each day is furnished to em- 
ployes in the mill without charge. 

The mill is the largest in Alabama, 
having ten acres of floor space, It is 
four stories high, 138 feet wide and 
nearly 1,000 feet long. It has 60,000 
spindles and 2,000 looms. It uses 
eighty to one hundred bales of cotton 
daily, and 1,300 to 1,500 persons find 
daily employment within its walls. Its 
products are sent direct to the markets 
of the world. The machines which 
mark the goods are made up in every 
language. One of these stamping out- 
fits contains a likeness of Li Hung 
Chang, with an inscription that looks 
like a Chinese laundry ticket. Another 
shows a Chinese warrior, riding, over 
another laundry ticket. Goods with 
these stamps upon them are sent to 
Chinese ports. There are also stamps 
for goods that go tothe West Indies, 
Labrador and South America. 

Said the company agent, A. B. 
Mitchell: ‘‘We have 
drunkenness here. No whiskey is sold 
in Alabama City. Moreover, we dis- 


Not a cent cost is attached to | 





absolutely no | 


charge a man the first time he gets | 
drunk; not the gecond or third time, but | 


the first time, 


This rule is inflexible.” | 
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PHILADELPHIA, - 


£@-WRITE FOR INFORMATION AND ESTIMATE. 
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| BRANSON MACHINE COMPANY 


PIONEER BUILDERS OF 


.»» Knitting Machinery... 


FOR MAKING SEAMLESS HOSIERY. 





504-6-8 N. AMERICAN STREET, 


PA. 





PERFECT FAST BLACK FOR HOSIERY AND YARN THAT WILL NOT TENDER THE GOODS 


The Dubois Latest Improved “Sanitary” 


Oxidize Fast Black Dyeing 


with Lisle Thread Finish Process, Patented March, 1903, Leads Them All. 


This is the most reliable dyeing formula in existence 
for the dyeing of cotton hosiery. It has been adopted 
-teeessful'y by many of the leading manufacturers, num- 

ering to thisdate to thirty-four mills. It has the follow- 
ing invaluable quality, viz: ’ 

“it always gives uniform shade. oxidizes and lisles 
quick, and leaves the fabric aimost as strong as 
they were before dyeing, and because of its quick oxi- 
dizing and lisleing and not tendering the goods it stops 
overtime and night work and does away with mending. 
Bat most important of all, it is the only dye liquor that 
can be compounded to suit the seasons of the year and 
stand the hottest weather of the South without in the 
least interfering with its good qualities.” 

The e@ost of this black is as follows :—$1.50 per 100 pour ds 
for the ordinary black, and $1.90 per 100 pounds tor the 
best, for ali chemicals used, labor and steam extra, which 
is very smal). 

This valuabie dye formula with its Lisle Thread Finish 
Patented process can be bought in a lump sum, or be 
made use of on paying a omall monthly rovalty per 100 
pounds of goods dyed. The advertiser will go to your 


mill and personally teach the dyeing, oxidizing, lisleing 
finishing, and stay with you until you thoroughly under- 
stand all the particulars. Will contract for your com- 
plete oxidize dyeing plant with my stationary or rotary 
oxidizing apparatus with electric thermometer, patented 
June, 1901, and June, 1902, of which Iam the only manu- 
facturer. 

NOTICE—Will be pleased to give highest references on 
large mills with party meaning business as to above 
claims. 


N.B. lhereby give notice to the general public that 
I have not and never have had any connection with the 
O. & P. Rothe Mfg. and Supply Co., Ltd.. of Norristown, 
Pa..and that their advertisement offering formula for 
“Sanitary” Fast Black is without my consent, 

The ‘‘Sanitary” Fast Black Formula is exclusively of 
my own invention as far back as 18 years, and any one 
that buys this valuable formula is always bound to keep 
it secret, and no one else has the right to use it or sell it. 


Apply only to 


A. MW. DUBOIS, or the KEYSTONE LAW AND PATENT COMPANY, 


| 2170 Sedgely Avenue, above 27th St., 


Betz Building, PHILADELPHIA, PA 





NORTH GERTIIAN LLOYD. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR TWIN-SCREW STEAMERS, 


‘Neckar,’ ‘Main,’ ‘Rhein,’ of 10,000 tons; 


‘Koln,’ ‘Chemnitz,’ 


‘Brandenburg,’ of 8,000 tons; ‘Cassel,’ ‘Breslau,’ of 8,000 tons 


Sail Regularly every Wednesday at 2 P. M. from 


BALTIMORE To BREMEN. 


SECOND CABIN PASSAGE $42.50 and Upwards. 


Freight at lowest current rates to Bremen, Hamburg, to all ports in the Baltic and Mediter- 
ranean, in India, Australia, New Zealand, China, Japan, etc. 
Ask your railway freight agent for through freight rates. 


A. SCHUMACHER & CO., General Agents, 


419 Hanover Street, Baltimore, Md. 








CEORCIA, ATLANTA. 


Georgia School 


of Technology. 


Advanced courses in Mechanical, Electrical, Civil and Textile 


Engineering Chemistry. Extensive and new equipment of shops, 


mill, laboratories, etc. Cost nominal. 


Address 


For illustrated catalogue, 


LYMAN HALL, President. 
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Elliott Addressing 


Machines 





2000 Addresses per Hour 





Adopted by the United States 
Government, Principal Rail- 
roads, Steamship Lines, Insur- 
ance Companies, Banks, Pub- 


lishers, Printers, Laundries, 


Lodges, Associations and thou- 
sands of Jobbers and Retailers 


in all lines of trade. 


Stencil Cards of various colors are 
used for classifying different: lists, 
giving a complete CARD CATA- 
LOGUE of the mailing list. 


Write for circular 22 and state 


size of list, 


Elliott Addressing 
Machine Co., 


95 Purchase St. BOSTON, MASS. 


NEW YORK-—309 Broadway. 
PHILADELPHIA- 
1039 R. E. Trust 
Building. 
CHICAGO— 
964 Monadnock Bik. 


ST. LOUIS— 
516 Holland Bidg. 
SAN FRANCISCO-- 
303 California St. 
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Year’s Export Business Shows 
Marked Increase. 


demand and all exporters of textile fab- 


rics can congratulate themselves on the 


| fact that, notwithstanding the high price 


of cotton goods during the early part of 


1904, and the recent slump in raw cotton 
which caused a scaling down of prices 
on piece goods, etc., the total exports 
of textile fabrics for the year just ended 
shows a marked improvement over 1908. 
The shipments of colored and uncolored 
cotton goods for the eleven mcnths end- 
ing November, 1904, exceeded by 17,- 
996,120 yards those for the correspond- 
ing period in 1903, the increase in value 
being $3,469,801. Another fact which 
must also be considered is that many 
heavy orders for China account, though 
| placed during 1904, are for delivery up 
| to as far as June 1905, which are not in- 
| cluded in the above. 
| In fact, purchases for China account 
| for delivery between July 1, 1904, and 
July 1, 1905, were the heaviest in the 
history of the export trade. The pro- 
| longed strike at the Fall River mills, 
| instead of reducing exports of cottons, 
| as some members of the trade anticipat- 
| ed, merely served to divert orders to 
southern and other mills situated in va- 
| rious parts of the country, but especi- 
ally tothe South. At the closeof the 
year many of these mills reported that 
| their production was sold up to June 
and July of 1905. 
| Exports in detail, for the 11 months 
_ ending Nov. 30, 1904; of plain and col- 
ored cottons, with comparisons for the 
' two preceding years, are as follows: 





TOTAL EXPORTS OF COTTON GOODS. 


| C olored Goods— 1904. 1908. 1902. 
Yards . «+. 87,809,134 111,851,872 167 701,887 
Vaiue $5,185,564 $5,896,667 88,094,522 

| Uneolored goods— 

Yards . . 285,778,084 243,738,226 318 208.928 
| Vaue $16.894 055 $12,653,151 $16,679,086 
| 1904. 1908. 1902. 
| Total yards..... 878,087,218 855,089,598 485.910,875 

Total value . . $22,019,619 $18 540,818 $24,778 60s 


Countries which have shown an in- 
| creased demand during the 11 months of 
| 1904-1908, with the amounts shipped, 
| are as follows: 


Increase in Exports. 





1904. 1903. 

| Yards. Yards. 
| Central American States 22.199,189 16,460,822 
| Mexico. 2,712,850 2,808 306 
| Cuba.... 11 341,502 8.757 009 
Argentina 2, 166.238 1,192,695 
Chinese Empire..... 208 072 917 178 026,318 
SRMAM..2.00 eceeee ‘ 7,100,827 207 241 
| Philippine Islands 7.702,270 8,671.848 
» Britixh Africa 5.485.007 5 554,467 
| Allother Africa...... 611,829 351.811 
| British Australasia 4,855,549 8,089 .666 


|The principal markets to which the ex- 
port movement shows a decrease during 
| the same period are as follows: 


Decreaee tm Exports. 


| 1904. 1903. 
| Yards. Yards. 
| United Kingdom 2,011,870 8,686.29 
BO SER ae ; Nene 42 46 
Germany ..........- ine 76 692 185,18 
| Other parts of Europe 1,861,839 1 582,30 
British North America.......... 8,140 740 11,462 42 
| West Indies and Bermada 18,470,214 24,729,838 
| Brazil...... 7.883 815 8,986,27 
| Chile 10,058,205 10,593,11 
| Colombia 14.389,475 5.957 781 
Venezuela er, 6,115,024 7,589,419 
Other South America 5.661,271 
British East Indies 4,296.128 
Hong Kong..... 296,913 5422,88 


Manufacturers catering to the export 


A Word 
To Wise 





Quaker City Rubber Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Gentlemen: 

We have this day, Oct. 4th, 
1904, packed the piston rod of 
our shop engine with P. P. P., 
and for the first time since 
Christmas of 1902, twenty 
months and nine days of con- 
tinuous running (except a shut 
down of two weeks) ; and from 
three to four months of this 


time has been thirteen hours 
adery. The remainder of the 
time engine has run full days 
For months at @ stretch no at. 
tention was given to the pack. 
ing and its action was perfect 


Paris Foy. & MACHINE WorRKs, 
Per B. R. Simmons. 
Why continue to fret, sweat and keep 
your fingers burnt,through the use of the 
common rod packing? The above letter 








ig food for thought. Think ofthe labor 
P.P.P. saved the enginer by permit- Y 
ting him to forget the stuffing box |” ‘The 
| for nearly two years. Think of *” Quaker 
the decreased consumption ° City 
of steam ,coa! and packing. "Rubber Co. 
W hen you can save all Philadelphia. : 
this work and money of Gentlemen: Please send s 


me your let proving s 


itis your duty to oo that P. P. P. will save work. 


* 
use P. E: P. Y Name ‘ bpatetinieite 
* 
Send the ecou- .° 
yn tod , 4 St. and No.. 
pon today. Pie rane 


Poa Occupation —— 
- Employed by 
2 Cotton. 


Seccccaccscecccesce 


The Underwood Typewriter. 


VISIBLE WRITINC. 





mire 


| Actual Advantages. 


TABULATINC RAPIDITY 


Accomplished absolutely and practically, jump- 
ing the carriage to any desired position quickly 
and positively. 


BILLINC SPEED 


Opening a new field of usefulness for the type- 
writer. The combination of the tabulating de- 
viee and visible writing insuring the same sav- 
ing of time in billing as the original typewriter 
effected in correspondence. Send for catalogue. 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CO., 


Equitable Building, 
ATLANTA, - GA. 


Engineers. 
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WILFRED WELLS, 


Sole Manufacturer of the— 


... WILFRED WELLS HOSIERY STAMP... 


Patented Jan. 7, 1896. The Only Perfect Stamp for Hosiery and all Woven Fabrics. 
505 W. Lehigh Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The 
& 
Martin | 
Anti-Friction Rocking re is FRONT OF BOILER 


Grate 


Burns Any Kind 
of Coal 


Cannot Pinch, 
Warp or Clog 


WILL LAST 
FOR YEARS 


Makes More 
Steam 


Saves ‘Coal 
Manufactured Stockham Pipe and Fittings 0. 


THE CONTINENTAL GIN COMPANY, 


BIRMINCHAM, ALABAMA. 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 
Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, Ca., Memphis, Tenn., Dallas, Texas. 


HICH CRADE 


LINTERS WITH AUTOMATIC FEEDERS. 
LINTER BALING PRESSES. 


Though we have been making linters for only four seasons, our machines are 


THE LINTERS ARE MADE AT OUR BRIDCEWATER FACTORY. 
WE ALSO MAKE THE FAMOUS 


MUNCER, EACLE, PRATT, WINSHIP and SMITH 


Cotton Gin Machinery, 


We also sell everything necessary to complete a modern Ginning Outfit and 
furnish our customers with full detailed plans and material bills for construc- 
tion of necessary house for our plants without extra charge. 


WRITE FOR CATALOCUE. 


a nO Oe 


now being used in nearly 200 oil mills. Continental Linter, Automatic Feeder and Condenser y 
FACTORIES: Birmingham, Ala.; Avondale, Ala.; Atlanta, Ga.. Dallas, Tex.; Prattville, Ala.; Bridgewater, Mass. ( 
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Joseph B. Babb, secretary of the Com- 
mercial Club of Birmingham, Ala., 
writes to COTTON as follows: ‘Could 
you give me an idea or any information 
as to whom | might be able to interest 
in acotton yarn mill? We have anidle 
mill here in Birmingham of 5,000 spin- 
dles, with a capacity of 40,000 pounds 
of yarn a month. This mill closed 
down several years ago on account of 
internal dissension, and perhaps from 
recklessness in management. Iam in- 
formed by one of the interested parties 
thatit was a money maker, and with the 
present situation it could be made to 
clear from $2,500 to3,000 amonth. The 
mill is equipped with all the necessary 
machinery, in good condition, and to put 
it in thoroughly first-class shape about 
$1,000 would be needed, Iam reliably 
informed. The main building of the 
mill is 250x50 feet, with two wings 60x 
40 and 25x30. There is an extensive 
engine room and machine shop equip- 
ped with 250 horse-power engine. It is 
conveniently located about one mile 
from the postoftice, but outside of the 
city limits. Any party that might be- 
come interested in this project would 
find hearty local encouragement. If 
you can give me any suggestion that 
would aid in this matter I assure you 
that it would be heartily appreciated.” 
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“ All About Cotton 


As an Article of Commerce. 
Its Cultivation and Preparation for the Market. 
Historical—Statistical— Descriptive. 
The Standard Authority on Cotton. 
Everybody should read this wonderful little book. 

SENT FREE AND POST PAID TO ANY PART OF THE WORLD ON REQUEST TO 


COTTON 














An excellent substitute for 
Indigo on cotton is 





Boston. _ Philadelphia. 


} a 





The opening of the new building for 
the Young Men’s Christian Association 
of the Monaghan Mills, Greenville, S. 
C.. which occurred December 23, marks 
a new departure in welfare work for 
cotton mill employes. The association 
was started last spring and has some 
200 members already. The building has 
been erected by Mr. Thomas F.. Parker, 
president of the mill, and other stock- 
holders and friends at a cost of $15,000. 
It is of attractive architecture and hand 
somely finished. The main building is 
42x67, three stories and basement, with 
a gymnasium annex 40x60. The main 


Farbentabriken 7 Eberield (0... 


40 Stone Street, NEW YORK. 


Katigen Indigo ratenes) 






Charlotte, a. C. 


building contains spacious social rooms, 
game room, boys’ rooms, office, bowling 
alley, barber shop, educational class 
rooms, directors’ room, kitchen and band 
room. In the basement there are six 
shower baths, lavatories and closets, 
dressing rooms, and the heating plant 
and gas plant. The association band 
has a complete set of silver instruments 
and played with credit at the opening. 
The work is under the direction of a 
trained secretary, Mr. J. E. Munger. It 
will be the aim to supply recreation in a 
large measure, physical culture, educa- 
tional classes and religious privileges. 





IT’S OUT! Revised to 1903 


Bhvs2-1-161e)— 


ENGLAND 


Send.in the NAMES and ADDRESSES of your FRIENDS to whom you wish a copy 
sent AT QNCE before the Edition is exhausted. 
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THE CHEAPEST AND BEST METHOD 


FOR FINISHING 





COTTON. 


IS BY THE USE OF OUR 


JANUARY 15, 


1205. 





KNIT RIBBED GOODS 


HIGH SPEED MACHINES. 


oO eee = 


346 Broadway, 
New York. 





HOTEL EMPIRE 


Broadway and Sixty-third St. 
Empire Park 


New York City 


over $250,000 


JUST COMPLETED 


ELECTRIC CLOCKS, TELEPHONES AND 
AUTOMATIC LIGHTING DEVICES 
IN EVERY ROOM 
Completely Remodeled, Redecorated and 
Returnished throughout 
One Minute to Blevated and Subway Stations 


aan. 
ments 


Take nearest car at any Railroad or Steamboat Terminal 
they all pass or transfer to the Empire 
Within easy walking distance of all Theatr s and 
Department Stores 
Restaurant noted for Excellent Cooking, Efficient Service 
and Moderate Charges. 
Rooms (with use of bath o8 0 per day uF 


private . 
Suites ~ > 8.5 ww 


W. JOHNSON QUINN 





Blankets, Skirts 


OR 


Any Cotton Goods 


REQUIRING A 


Usefal and Ornamental 
FINISH 


Should be Finished by Some 
of Our Various 


MACHINES. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 





Send for Catalogue and Samples, stating kind of 


Fabric to be Finished. 


! THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY, 


Bourse Building, 
Philadelphia. 


WANTED--POSITION. 


A competent superintendent, now employed as general superintendent is desir- 


ous of changing location. 


a good weaver, and understands dyeing. 
manager of help, and can get maixmum production with minimum cost. 


nish good references and solicits correspondence. 


Cotton Publishing Co., Atlanta. Ga. 


To those of our readers who are not 
familliar with the Houghton Steel 
Thread Board, we willsay that no other 
cotton spinning device ever achieved 
such phenomenal success in so short a 
time, clearly showing that it has excep- 
tional merit. The Fall River Iron 
Works changed 300,000 wood thread 
boards for the steel ones at an expense 
of $30,000, and they are in use by many 
of the largest mills in the country. 
The following are the many mills using 
Steel Thread Boards : 

The Fall River [Iron Works Co., Fall 
River, Mass. 

The Durfee Mills, Fall River, Mass. 

The Stafford Mills, Fall River, Mass. 

The Whitman Mills, New Bedford, 
Mass. 

The Pelzer 
zer, S. C. 

The Fulton Bag and Cotton Mills, At- 
lunta, Ga. 

The Bibb 
lumbus, Ga. 

The Orr Cotton Mills, Anderson, S. C. 

The Brogan Mills, Anderson, S. C. 

The Golden Belt Manufacturing Co., 
Durham, N.C. 

The Clark Thread Co., Newark, N. J. 

J. & P. Coates, Limited. Pawtucket, 


Manufacturing Co., Pel- 


Manufacturing Co., Co- 


Is thirty-five years old, a practical carder and spinner, 


education, good 
Can fur- 
”’ care 


Good general textile 


Address ‘‘Low Cost, 





R. I. 

Johnson & Johnson, 
N. J. 

The 
Mass. 

Warren Cotton Mills, West Warren, 
Mass, 

The Cordis Mills, Millbury, Mass. 

The Fisher Manufacturing Co., Fish- 
erville, Mass. 

Tata & Co,, Nagper, India; 

Juan de Velasco, Atixco, Mexico. 

Canadian Colored Cotton Mills, Corn- 
wall, Eugland. 


New Brunswick, 


Thorndyke Co., Thorndyke, 





A brief item recently stated that the 
Bonham Cotton Mills, of Bonham, Tex., 
has decided to spend $75,000 for addi- 
tional machinery in order to provide for 
the increasing demand for its product. 
The company is now arranging the de- 
tails, It will build an additional struc- 
ture and install some 5,000 spindles, 
with looms and carding machinery to 
suit. Probably about 150 will be the 
number of looms. Additional powe1 
will be required. These betterments 
will about double the company's plant, 
as it is now operating 6.000 spindles and 
312 looms, using steam power. Fine 
sheetings is the product. J. C. Saun- 
ders is manager. 
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Important Water Development 


in South Carolina. 


The Belton Power Company, located 
in Greenville county, S. C., and witha 
working capital of $350,000, is making 
rapid and satisfactory progress with the 
construction of a dam and electric plant 


on the Saluda river, at Holliday’s bridge. 


While the work has been under way for 


some time, the plant will not be in 
operation before June or July of next 
year, but when the great machinery be- 
gins to turn power will be supplied to 
the Belton Cotton Mills and the William- 
ston Cotton Mills, two of the most valu- 
able properties in the state, The com- 
pany will also light and install water 
works in the towns of Williamston and 
Belton, contracts having already been 
signed. 

The company will develop the shoals 
on Saluda river from Cooley’s bridge to 
Holliday’s bridge, and will create five 
thousand horse-power from the slug- 
gish waters of the stream. Saluda, 
therefore, will turn thousands of spin- 
dies. There isa big dam at Piedmont 
for the Piedmont Manufacturing Com- 
pony; two at Pelzer, one of which is used 
for an electric power plant for two of 
the Pelzer mills, and down below Holli- 
day’s bridge the Ware Shoals Manu- 
facturing Company is developing the 
power which has long been wasted. 

Three months ago the country section, 
the scene of such great activity to-day, 


was wild and untrained. But changes | 


have been wrought. Three hundred men 


ar: at work, but two hundred more are | 


needed. When the property passed 
under the control and ownership of the 
Belton syndicate. saw mills were moved 
in and the lumber has been utilized for 
such of the prelimiary work, thereby 
saving thousands of dollars. The nearby 
quarries have been ripped and torn 
asunder by blasting crews and the mag- 
nificent dam will be constructed out of 
the granite found within a few hundred 
feet of the base. 

The dam, which will check the flow 
of the river, is six hundred feet long. 


It is thirty-two feet high, with a nat- | 


ural water fall of forty feet high, and 
from the Greenville end of the dam a 
canal will be dug for a distance of eight 
hundred feet to carry the water tothe 
power house, a substantial brick and 
stone structure located below. The J. 
F. Gallivan Building and Construction 
Company has the dam contract, and 
this alone will involve the expenditure 
of more than $100,000. While many 
acres have been purchased for the plant, 
the water rights from Holliday’s bridge 
to Cooley’s briage, a distance of eight 
miles have been bought and there will 
be no river pond so great in the Pied- 
mont country. In many places the 
water willbe a mile wide. This gives 
but an inadequate ideaof the magnitude 
of the undertaking. There are many 
natural advantages which help to make 
the location ideal for the purposes of 
the company, which has profited by all 
the latter-day improvements known to | 
electrical science. 

From the plant to Belton the current 
will be transmitted over. aluminum 
ables, a distance of seven miles, and to | 





Every 


your Profit 


adds life to the boiler. 
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Williamston, eight and one-half miles 
away. By the use of aluminum instead 
of copper, the saving in the cost will be 
a big consideration, and being lighter, 
the poles will be placed two hundred 
feet apart, instead of one hundred, as is 
the case with copper cables. The ma- 
chinery will be in operation at all hours 
of the day and night, for in daylight 
power will be supplied to the two mills, 
while the two towns will be lighted 
when darkness falls. Experience has 
proved that it costs less to run a mill 
by electrical power than by steam, and 
by good electric service it will be more 
satisfactory to the intricate work of the 
spinner. The company likewise has the 
contract for supplying Williamston and 
Belton with water, and on the surplus 
power scores of other industrial con. 
cerns will be supplied with the means of 
operation. It will not require five 
thousand horse- power, of course, for the 
mills and lights of two small cities, so it 
will be seen that the company wil] be in 
shape to stimulate the desire for more 
industries, textile and otherwise. Event- 
ually the cables may be extended to Pel- 
zer, and the town will have better light- 
ing facilities than many of the larger 
cities in South Carolina. 

The Belton Power Company, which 





Dollar 


Cut Off 


Your Expense Account is just that much to add to 


Account. 


accessories is not an expense, they 


will return large dividends. 


IMPROVED SPENCER DAMPER REGULATOR 


Keeps the Boiler Pressure steady at any given point, consumes gases. 
You will be surprised at the price. 


EUREKA PACHING 


Genuine Eure Ka. 
HINE SEPARATOR. 


ate cost. 





Wise buying of expense saving 


Gives to your engine more energy and consequently more power. 
haust line it keeps oil out of the boiler. 


49 


will have its oftices and headquarters in 
the town of Belton, has a capital of 


$100,000. A bond issue of $250,000 has 
been placed and the working capital, 
therefore, will be in the neighborhood 
of $350, 000. Practically the entire 
amount will be used for construction 
and equipment purposes. 

John B. Adger, formerly of Charles- 
ton, is president. The directors are 
John B. Adger, Ellison A. Smyth, of 
Pelzer; Augustine Smythe, of Charles- 
ton; James P. Gossett, of Williamston; 
and R. A. Lewis, J. T. Rice and W. K. 
Stringer, of Belton. It is.due, how- 
ever, to the efforts of Capt. Ellison A. 
Smyth that the plans came within the 
range of possibility. For years he has 
had his eyes on the Holliday shoals, but 
it was not until recently that he was 
able to secure the lands, many of the 
owners declining to sell. He realized 
what the future had in store, and being 
familiar with the work, he laid the foun- 
dation for the company and the pliant 
long before the deeds had been given 
into his possession. Captain Smyth 
had the benefit of his long experience at 
Pelzer, and in planning the dam he has 
made it more substantial and more val- 
uable than those which span the river 
near the mountain side. 










are investments and 


Saves 5 to 10 percent. fuel, 


Earns a good dividend by costing but one-half at first, lasting much longer, doing its 
work well while itdoes last, by reducing friction, by increasing power. 


Be sure its 


In the ex- 
An excellent protection at moder- 


ROBERTSON FEED WATER HEATER utilizes the waste 
exhaust steam in heating your feed water to 206°, saving considerable in 
fuel and adding to steaming capacity of boiler. 
ROBERTSON-THOMPSON INDICATOR keeps the 
engine up to highest efficiency at all times. 
plants own an indicator. 

Let us send you circulars. 


Jas. L. Robertson & Sons, 


All progressive 


227 FULTON STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
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MANUFACTURED BY 


ay Write for Catalogue, 


Discounts and Samples 





BOX STRAPPING AND FASTENERS of all kinds. 


BOX CORNER FASTENERS, 6, 8 or 10 prongs, 
different lengths and widths. LEAD CORDING 
SEALS for CIGAR CASES. 


Security Seals for 


STEEL and WIRE BOX STRAPS, Flat, Plain, 
Embossed or Twisted, with or without nail holes, 
IN ALL WIDTHS and GAUGES. Liquor Cases. 


336-342 E. 38th St 


STANDARD METAL STRAP CO., new York,U.S.A. 











THE NAME STANDS FOR EXCELLENCE. 


TANKS AND TOWERS 


FOR RAILROADS, CORPORATIONS OR PRIVATE USE. 


Pumping Machinery. 


TWEEDDALE WATER SOFTENING SYSTEM. 


Heeps Boilers Free from Scale and Reduces Your Fuel Bill. 


U. S. Wind Engine and Pump Company, 


50 Water Street, Batavia, III. 


IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER OF 


LOUIS JAECK, ANILINES, DYE STUFFS AND CHEMICALS, 


Specialties for Dyeing Woo!) and ¢ Fe and for Weighting Silks. Imported and Domestic Soap. All kinds of 
Dressing and Finishing for Wool, Cotton and Silk French Extracts and Dye Sticks a Specialty. Indigo 
Extract, Indigotine and Hematine Paste, Gal! Extract 


Office and Warehouse, 255, 257 Front Street. NEW YORK CITY. Works: BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


J. §. Schofield’'s S 
Sons Co., 
MACON, GA. 
Manufacturers of 
High Preessure 
Return Tubular 
Boilers 


High Grade 
Stationary Steam 
Engines, Tanks, 
Stacks, Stand 
Pipes. 

Heavy Castings 


and Wrought 
Iron Work. 











EIRE!}—-FiRE!! FIRE!!! 


THE BEST HIGH @RADE 


FIRE EXTINGUISHERS. 


THE “UTICA” THE “CHILDS” 


is approved by Boston Mfgs- is included in the list of Ap- 
Mutual Fire Insurance Compa proved Extinguishers issued by 
ny, also Mill and Factory Mu- the National Fire Protection 
tuals. Association 


Will instantly extinguish burning oily materials, Benzine, 
asoline, Kerosene and Rubber Cement, that water will not stop 
spreading it instead. 
SALESMEN WANTED. 


i 0. J CHILDS CO., Sole Manufacturers, 
ae UTICA, N, Y, 
“ee” “An Ounce of Preventative is worth a Pound of Cure. 








Joseph E. Sirrine, of Greenville, is 
| the engineer in charge of the construc- 
tion. While the actual expense has 
| been ata minimum, there was no desire 
| toseek shoddy workor material. Three 
hundred tons of machinery will be 
hauled from the Southern railway, near 
| Belton, to the power house, which will 
be a gigantic task of itself. 

Since the construction of the dam be- 
| gan the company has moved along un- 
der ideal weather condition, and the low 
| depth of the water in the river has been 
another consideration. Later in the 
winter, however, it is possible that the 
work may be delayed, but a fine start 
_has already been made. The question 
of the shortage in the labor supply has 
given the management some concern. 
As stated above, three hundred men are 
employed, and there is work for two 
hundred more, at good wages, if they 
will only apply. Some time ago a num- 
ber of expert laborers and masons were 
brought from New York and they are 
stillon the pay roll, doing good service 
and drawing good pay. 

The value of Ware shoals as a power 
plant will be increased $50,000 by the 
building of this Belton dam at Holli 
day's bridge. When theriver is low, as 








it has been during this past summer and 
fall, the company will have to wait for 
the surplus water from Piedmont and 
Pelzer, but the delay will be of shorter 
duration when it starts from Holliday’s 
bridge. And that will prevent any loss 
of time after President’s Dial’s mill is in 
operation. 





PacKing Yarn for Market. 


If the wooden bobbins, which are in 
universal use for transfer work in mills, 
were used in shipping yarn from the 
spinning mill to the consummer, the 
item for freight would be large as it 
would be necessary to return the bob- 
bins to the mills, owing to their initial 
high cost. This is obviated by the 
winding machine, says the American 

_ Wool and Cotton Reporter, which winds 
from. twenty-seven to forty ounces of 
yarn ona paper cone, which weighs lcss 
than an ounce, and which is not necessa- 
rily returned to the mills when the yarn 
is used. 

In packing cones of yarn for ship- 
ment from the mills te the market, in 
order to prevent the yarn from chafing, 
the case is lined with paper and each 

' cone is wrapped in paper before being 
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placed in the case. The manner in 
which some Southern yarn is packed is 
causing a great deal of dissatisfaction 
among knitters. The comments made 
when some of the cases are opened are 
forcible and reflect severely on the mill 
managers, who, in the opinion of the 
consumers, are using methods which 
verge on dishonesty. It is said that 
nearly every Southern yarn mill is an 
offender, and that the paper used in 
packing the cones will weigh from five 
to fifteen pounds oe case. Cases con- 
taining from 200 to 250 pounds of yarn 
contain from 100 to 125 cones. North- 
ern and EKastern mills line the cases 
with ordinary paper and each cone is 
wrapped in tissue. The paper used in 
uw case containing 250. pounds of yarn 
will hardly ever exceed two pounds in 
weight, and the weight of yarn in the 
case never falls below the quantity 
charged for, so that in no case does the 
cousumer have to pay for paper at yarn 
prices. The cones weigh about twenty 
to the pound, and an allowance of 2 per 
cent. is made to offset the weight of the 
cones. 

The claim is made that Southern mill 
men, insome cases, use heavy building 
paper to line the cases and the cones 
wre each wrapped in ordinary news- 
paper of the same quality that Northern 
mill men use to line their cases. Yarn 
packed in this manner will require from 
tive to eight pounds of paper to the 
case. Sometimes, to be absolutely sure 
that the yarn will not chafe, each cone 
will be wrapped in two or three thick- 
nesses of ordinary newspaper, and the 
weight of paper used for case is as high 
as fifteen pounds. It is claimed that on 
an average ten pounds of paper are 
used in packing a case of yarn. 

The knitters claim that the yarn is 
always short in weight the quantity of 
paper used in packing, and they object 
to paying for paper instead of yarn. 
In a mill using ten cases of yarn a day, 
costing 19 or 20 cents a pound, the loss 
will be from $5,400 to $6,000 a year. 
One knitter says, undoubtedly it is more 
profitable to buy paper at about three 
cents a pound and sell it at 19 or 20 
cents a pound than to pay 10 or 11 cents 
a pound for cotton and sell the yarn, 
but as he has use for yarn and none for 
paper, he does not propose to buy paper 
instead of yarn, and if Southern mills 
are to continue to sell him yarn they 
will have to make an allowance for the 
paper used in packing. 

Cones range in bottom diameter from 
six to eight inches, according*to the 
winding machine used, Thesmallerthe 
diameter, the less the weight of yarn, 
and the greater number of cones packed 
in a case. The allowance of two per 
cent. does not compensate for the loss 
of weight in yarn arising from this 
cause, and knitters are insisting that 
the allowance be increased when small 
cones are shipped or else that only the 
large cones be sent. These questions 
have been the cause of much friction 
during the past year between the con- 
sumers and the mills. 
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Description of Ruy Grinder. 

The old way of trying to grind nap- 
per rolls by running them together is 
out-of date. They are now run together 
only to burnish them after being ground 
with a traverse grinder. The traverse 
grinder should be fitted with two 
wheels—one an iron wheel covered with 
emery for surface grinding, and the 
other wheel consisting of a number of 
emery discs, usually from ten to fifteen 
in number, for side grinding. 

The frame, in which the grinder runs, 
should be very heavy and rigid and 
made with bearings, for holding the 
rolls, which are not only adjustable to 
to the traverse grinder, but are adjust- 
able to shafts of different diameters. 

The machine shown herewith is so 
constructed that while two rolls are be- 
ing surface or side ground in the two 
upper bearings, four more rolls, which 
have already been both surface and side 
ground, are run ‘‘back to back” to 
burnish them, six rolls thereby being 
operated at the same time. This same 
concern also build a napper grinder to 
grind two rolls at the same time with- 
out the burnishing attachment, where 
it is not desired to burnish the rolls af- 
ter being ground, 

As napper rolls are very wide itis 
necessary to have a_ perfectly true 
grinder, the one shown in the cut being 
a Roy 5inch shell traverse grinder, 
fitted with patent differential motion for 
giving the grinding wheels a steady, 
slow, positive traverse. It is not ad- 
visable to have atraverse grinder for 
this work with a smaller shell than 
5-inch diameter. 

The cross-heads, upon which are the 
bearings in which the napper rolls run, 
while being ground, are adjustable to 





any width narrower than the full width 
of the machine, so that the different 
widths can be ground on one machine. 


What is claimed to be the largest load 
of cotton ever hauled on a common farm 
wagon was brought to the Tulsa, IL. T., 
market just before the season closed 
there. The load weighed almost six tons 
and brought, in addition to the regular 
market price, a reward of $50, offered 
for the largest load of the season. 

The load weighed 11,188 pounds. The 
wagon it was hauled in measured 20 feet 
long, 6 feet deep and 7 feet wide. Nearly 
500 feet of lumber was required to build 
a special bed. 

Tulsa is in the very heart of the Ark- 
ansas valley cotton belt, and has been 
developing rapidly in the past three 
years. The territory produced 517,933 
bales last year and 755,000 in 1904, esti- 
mated. It is predicted that the local 
production will be converted into com- 
mercial property by mills that will es- 

tablish in the great gas and oil belt. 
Already a number of fabric mills have 
investigated the local condition. Fuel 
is there in abundance, and while coal 


-an be delivered to the consumer at $1.25 
a ton natural gas displaces it, owing to 
a smaller cost toconsumers. Cheap labor 
and ample railroad facilities indicate 
that the cotton manufacturing center of 
the southwest will be located some place 
in the great Indian Territory gas belt- 
possibly Tulsa. L, M. NICHOLS, 
Newspaper writer, Tulsa, I. T. 
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CEO. W. CHAPIN, 
Fae 
229 & 231 Church St., 












SMITH, HOGG & CO., 


Tremont and Suffelk Mills. Boott Cotton Mills. York Manufacturing Co. Everett Mills. 


Massachusetts Cotton Mills. 
BOSTON, 144 Essex St. 


CHICAGO, 237 Fifth Avenue. 





THE WILLIAM H. LORIMER’S SONS’ CO., 


—Manufacturers of— 


Mercerized Cotton Yarns for All Purposes, “errgrizers 
Office and Works, Ontario and Lawrence Sts., 
———— PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Mercerizing License from the American Mercerizing Co. New York 
JAMES F. WHITE & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANT ;, 
Cotton Yarns and Warps, Skeins, 


Chain, an rps, Beams, Cops and Cones, 


4s to |00s gic an 
8. sir all 
544 56 wereh 02 
New York. 


yelghis —e Widths, 
3 Chestnut St 
*Pathedelpnte. 


Paulson, Linkroum & Co., 


Successors to 


Buckingham, Paulson & Co., 
Commission Merchants . . 


Gotton Yarns 
Philadelphia. New York. Chicago. 








M. R. DICKSON. J. H. HULL 


DICKSON & HULL, 


Commission Merchants. 
COTTON GOODS. 


104 Franklin Streét, NEW YORK. 


Cau offer Mills all accommodations accorded by 
Commission House. 


Wanted 


Accounts :— 
Coarse Yarns, Grain 


any first-class 


Bags, Cotton Rope, Twines, 


Domestics, etc. 


McCORD CO., 


LOUISVILLE, KY. | 
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Ta 

Braids, Threads 
Crochet Lace Edgings, 
Domets, Silesia. 


|. D, LORIMER & CO., 


COTTON YARNS 
MERCERIZED YARNS 


| All Numbers For All Purposes, 
| 346 Broadway, New York. 


Cotton Yarns 








Massachusetts Mills in Georgia. 
115-117 Worth St., NEW YORK. 








WILLIAM D’OLIER & CO., 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


COTTON YARNS.--All Numbers for Knitting and Weaving 
PHILADELPHIA. — 
Offices : Mariner and Merchants Building, Third and Chestnut Streets. 


A. D. SALKELD & BROTHER, 


With Freder’kVetor & Achelis. 


Southern Yarns a Specialty. 


66-72 Leonard Street, NEW YORK. 


CATLIN & CO,, “B= 


2. = 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


COTTONS, COTTON AND WOOLEN YARNS, 





Manufacturers, Take Notice. 


A. BERKMAN,, ...corrons)woottns ‘ano’ tint ens... 


Remnants and Seconds a Specialty. Job Lots Bought for Spot Cash. 
4 Strawberry St., Philadelphia, Pa. Bell Phone, Market, 5-33 D. 
Also Jobs in Hesiery and Underwear. 


ry. H. ‘ENGLISH &CO., x 
COTTON YARNS. 


Accounts with Doull Miller Company.— ————__ 














75 WORTH ST., 
NEW YORK CITY. 





The JAMES E. MITCHELL CO., commission 
COTTON YARNS *°" *“cosibED any canven. 


185 Summer St., (Brewn Bidg.) Boston, Mass. 122 and 124 Chestnut St,, Philadelphia, Pa 


ROBINSON-HUGHES CO., 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


COTTON FABRICS, CORDACE. 


Sales Offices: 
ST. LOUIS, MO., 


401 Granite Bldg., 4th and Market Sts, 


NEW YORK, N. Y., 


Corner White and Church Streets. 
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Quotations 
on Cotton 
and Other 
Products. 


CROP MOVEMENT. 
The movement from Sept. 1 to Jan. 14, inclu- 
sive was: 











1904-05. 1903-04. 

Receeipts.... 6 282,574 5,691,879 
Exports to— 

Great Britain . 2,296,315 1,695,615 

WOME oye s kab en . §18,485 558 ,649 

The Continent 1,855,429 1,886,529 

Mexico & Japan 105,764 72,349 

Total exports,. 4,770,984 4,212,183 | 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
1904-(5 13 04. 

Vis supply (US & Eur).. 4,652,060 4.031.622 
One days’ receipts. 21,962 22,274 
Exports to— 

Great Britain ........ 16,740 4,599 

France,...... . Pe. ces « 

The Continent 31,588 48,655 

Mexico& Japan......... 50 
Total stock in N. Y., run- 

ning count..... 86,142 71,136 
Stock in all U.S. ports. at 896,497 840,467 
Certificates outstanding. 77,925 64,992 
Stock in licens’d warehouses 83,538 66,207 


As noted earlier in the week, cotton yarn 
prices are being more firmly held, and the 
steady sagging of the market has been checked 
to quite an extent. Spot yarns have been and 
continue to be firmly held; but this has not 
been the case with yarns for future delivery. 
Spinners have in several instances taken orders 
for future deliveries at very low prices, but now 
they begin to realize that the bottom is not 
going to drop out of the market entirely, and 
feel that the acceptance of these orders was a 
mistake. The buyer is consequently meeting 
with a prompt refusal when he talks prices 
lower than those prevailing to-day. Many 
offers are coming to hand, but are seemingly 
made with an idea of testing the market, 
Transactions have oceurred involving small 
quantities of yarns, which are needed for im- 
mediate use. Outside of this the market is 
quiet and in a generally unsatisfactery condi- 
tion. The buyer has no confidence in prices 
and until he has settled his own mind that the 
market is as low as it will go, will refrain from 
operating until actually foreed to. 

The following are prices quoted in the market 
at the present time: 


SOUTHERN TWO-PLY COTTON FILLING. 


43 to 8s in skein badiiiwhv oe been 1444@15 
fa es cleeiees .... » WYO 
i4s hard in skein........ 154@16 
16s hard in skein..... 16 @16% 
18s hardin skein.... ............ eo | 
NM on. so 5's op obs 30 h4 linibeadse .. 1TM%@17 
22s hardin skein............... 17 @—— | 
248 nard in skein................-.-.005- 1744@18 
263 hard in skein 174@19 
Se TG in os 5 5. nd rnisne seen etccse cs —Ha — 
90s S-ply hard ........ 1.2... cee eset eee ecsewnees 19 @19% 
36s 2-ply hard .. .22 @22% 
403 2-ply hard ... -284@23 
50s hard inskein.................05+. .. 1eo— 
6@a hard in Skdin...............-..-.----sesseeee 36 @ — 
8-ply 84 upholstery.................. b @— 
4-ply 93 upholstery.... -.........--.-. 1 @— 

SOUTHERN COTTON FILLING YARN. 

#8 to 8s, single fill'ng mats Saye 144,@15 
103 to 12s single filling..... bears wae 5 
lis to 168 single filling ..... Pi atts <9 od se ee s 
Mia ingle GINGA. «.. «6. sce ec cceesconsscees “ts is 
20s single filling.......... wien iv'n s REMI BARKS 164,@17 
22s single filling............. sic 5 ete 1 
268 single filling............ sae ee, 18 
20 single filling. ...........% 0p. ese eben ee neee ened 18 
40s single filling sbccd beve+secvestiiesccs soar 


The Market Condition and Outlook of Cotton, 
Cotton Goods and Allied Products. 


W.H. Berry, Sr. W.H. Berry, Jr. | 


BERRY & SMITH, 
Commission Merchants and Mill Agents. 


Selling Direct 


Hosiery, Knit Underwear, Sweaters. 


Mill Accounts and Correspondence Solicited. 


(43 Leonard Street, - | NEW YORK. Plain 


Consignments Solicited. Cotton Yarn. 


Liberal Ad Made. - oe eR 2 
ra vances mage Chas. H. rang 


G. G, SMITH. 





| JOS. J. De LONG, 


Wool Exchange Building, WN. > 


Mercerized and 


/ 
/ 
/ 
! 











g 4 SHERIDAN &60 66-72 Leonard St., N. Y. 
| Soe wee = Brown and 
sieached GOtton Goods 


68 Thomas Street, 
NEW YORK. 
Agents U. S. Cotton Duck Corporation. 


Vi. R. Jacobs, 


Broker, Cotton Goods and Print Gloth. 


Eldredge, Lewis & Co. 


In 3-4, 7-8 and 4-4 widths for 
Best Jobbing and Manufacturing Trades. 


Consignments Gray 01 Cloths for above Solicited. 











56 Worth Street, NEW YORK. 
58 Bedtord Street, FALL RIVER, MASS. 


Telephone 
Gennestion. 





Selling Agents for 
Cabot Manufacturing Co., 
Farwell Mills. 
Fisher Manufacturing Co., 
Grosvener Dale Co., 
D. E. Converse Co., 


Falls Co., 
Shetucket Co. 
Bessemer City Cotton Millis. 
Victory Mills. 


Dry Goods Saercnants? 


/ 927 Chestnut Street, 





‘| Philadelphia, : Pa. 


MORGAN & FRENCH, 


Commission Merchants and Mill Agents. 
43 Leonard ea ng NEW YORK. 








| Knit Good sAccounts Solicited. 


MOELLER & LITTAUER, 


‘SILK, WORSTED, Y A ~ N COTTON AND 


WOOLEN MOHAIR 
Artificial or Wood Silk. 


Polished Threads and Tinsel. Mercerized, Turkey Red, 
Fine Cassed Yarns. 


| Write for Prices. 109 CREENE STREET, 


RICHARD A. BLYTHE, 3 Cotton Yarns 
Commission Merchant. of Every 


114 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA. Description. 





NEW YORK. 








'S. Quilhot © Son, © "'Werchants. 
| Specialties in SQUtHEern Cotton Yarns and Cotton Cloths. 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 


| Accounts and Consignments Solicited. 
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Mercerized Gotton Yarng =. Bleached ana colors, ‘Theo. H. Strouse & Co., 


Skein, Cones, Wraps, Tubes and Cops. PHILADELPAIA, - PA. 


AMERICAN COTTON YARN EXCHANCE. 
COMBED AND CARDED COTTON YARNS FROM NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN MILLS. 


AMERICAN, EGYPTIAN, PERUVIAN AND SEA ISLANDS. 


'7 Chauncy St., Boston ARNOLD B. SANFORD, Pres. and Gen, M 
67 Ch y St _ ARNOL SA} ° . . Mgr 
227 Chestnat St., Philadelphia PERCY H.de MAURIAC, Vice President. 
















OFFICES: 














83 to 10s. 16',(@15 22s lia — 
lls 4 @— 2ns 17',@18 
l4s 15 |@l4% 408 18\,(a 
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128 to lis 6“ @— 26s 1s ofa 

168 16 ofa — 308 Iya 

208 16' “a — 408 244 @- 

’ 50s 30 
SOUTHERN FRAME PEEZLER CONES. 

AS bh @a@— 20s i] @— 

10s 1544ia — 228 17 @iT% 
lls 15 @15% 248 18 (@18%, 
12s 16 («@a— 268 184@— 
14s 16',/a —ws4 1844(a— 
164 1 4_/a —— 808 1¥44(a 
18s 163,(@— 403 23 @— 

Prices Current. manono, NORTH C 

Print cloths, 28-in. standards.... 2% @ GREE - AROLINA. 

28-in., 64x60 25, @ 
Gray cloth, 2844-in. standards... 354 @ NEW YORK: BALTIMORE: 
Brown drills, standards 6% @ 7 69 Leonard Street. Maryland National Bank Bldg 

‘OW I ings, south, stand. 6% @ . ‘ , : b 
ee ea el, @ 61 Southern Cotton Mill Products successfully placed with the Jobbing, Manufacturing, Con- 

yb we 56x60 4% @ 5 " verting and Export Trades. 
Denims, 9-ounces 12% @ 13 _ eieetainntiniinad 
Tickings, 8-ounces 104¢ @ 
Standard fancy prints : 4% @ 46 A, = N re 
Standard staple ginghams 5 @ ak E c =. TU R N E R CoO M PA N. Y, 
“- - 8 @ 103 
Fine dress ginghams. - Ie oe COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
Kid finished cambricts 34% @ 3% 


86-88 WORTH STREET. 
— CHICAGO. ST. LOUIS. PHILADELPHIA. LONDON. MANCHESTER. 


Quiet Print Cloth Market. = N CO & L | N E 


As it is expected that manufacturers in the 
New England circuit will sueceed in adjusting 
The new French Sizing imparts great strength to fabrics and makes 


their labor difficulties within the next week or 
so, buyers of print cloths are holding off on 
placing orders with Southern mills. The im- | 
pression is growing that a lower price will be 
fixed by the Northern mills on business to put | 
them in running order for the balance of the 
season. Any mill that resumes, it is argued, 
will be in good shape to quote low figures, as it 
will be ranning on cotton bought at the present | 
basis, and not on the nine and 10 cent botton, | 
such as mills that bought earlier in the season 
are now using. Demand is quiet for wide and 
narrow goods. Very small orders are put —_—_— 


eae | BOSSON & LANE, 






them very elastic, compact and smooth. Fine results obtained and very 






little cotton used. Adopted by all European cotton mills. Particularly 






recommended to manufacturers of unbleached muslin. Booklet free. 


jJ. A. del SOLAR, 
108 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y. 











MANUFACTURERS 


B.& L. Anti-Chlorine, 
Alizarine Assistant, 
Turkey Red Oil, 
Soluble Oils, 

Ole Soffene, 
Bisulphite of Soda, 
Sizing Compounds, &c., &c. 











We are advised by the Eureka Fire 
Hose Co., 13 Barclay street, New York, Works and Main Office, ATLANTIC, MASS. 
that Mr. Maurice E. Baird will repre- 
sent them exclusively on the sale of 
their standard brands of fire hose to fire 
departments in Lowa, Northern Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota, North and South Da- 
kota and Montuna. 


For some years Mr. Baird, together RLS eS 
with his brother, Mr. Clay Baird, has EVAN ARTHUR LEICH, 
represented the Eureka Fire Hose Co. 
at Chicago, with makred success, and we SSS en OF. SURTSN, MATS. 


. . . See Ss a a a 8 Heads, 12 in. Laps, will comb 700 Ibs. of Egyptian Cotton 
bespeak fou him In his lar ger field of Platt S ow atent om  ] per week of 58 hours of the very best quality of work, and ane or 
operations equally gratifying results. classes of cutton in proportion, running at only 88 nips per min- 

ute. Where a larger production is required this comb can be easily run at 100 nips per minute. 


Mr. Baird will make his new head- Pilatt’s Improved Machinery for Spinning Barchant or Waste Yarns. 
quarters at Minneapolis. Also Specialties in COTTON and WOOLEN MACHINERY. 


Dye Stuffs, Chemicals, 4NUNE 


POOL POPOL PEO ww 








+ 


MOLI I ™ 
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SOUTHENN MILL STOCKS. 


BID. ASKED. 
Abbeville Cotton Mills (S. C.)... 60 75 
Aiken Mfg. Co. (8S. C.)...... to a 90 
Anderson Cetton Mills (S. C Dt. 115 
Arkwright Mills (8. C.)... 105 


Augusta Factory (Ga.) 72 75 


Beltom Mills (8S. C.)...... 9816 101 
Brandon Mills (S. C ) 102 
Bufiale Cotten Mills (S. C.) 9216 
Buffale Cetton Mills pf.. . 8 96 
Cabarrus Cotton Mills (N. C.) . 122% 
Chadwick Mfg. Co. pf. (N. C.) 102 


Chiquola Mfg. Co. (S. C.) 95 


Clifton Mfg. Ce. (S. C.) 85 95 
Clinton Cetton Mills (S. C.) 135 
Courtenay Mfg. Co. (3. C.) 109 111 
Columbus Mfg. Co. (Ga ) 90 
Dallas Mfg. Co. (Ala ) 79 Bi, 
Darlington Mfg. Co. (8. C.)....... 85 92 
Eagle & Phenix Mills (Ga.) 106 

100 


Easley Cotton Mills (S. C.) 
Enoree Mfg. Co. (8. C.) ; y 85 


Maated Mie, COlge..... 6... ccc sc. 100 
Enterprise Mfg. Co. (Ga.) ....... Ra 80 
Exposition Cotton Mills (Ga.) 160 200 
Gaffney Mfg. Co. (8.C.) 5616 


Gainesville Cotton Mills (Ga.) 70 


Graniteville Cotton Mills (Ga.)’... 120 130 
Greenwood Cotton Mills (8S. C.) 102 
Grendel Mills (8S. C.) 100 
Henrietta Mills (N. C.) cea i 198 
King Mfg. Co., John P. (Ga.). 88 90 
Lancaster Cotton Mills (8. C.) 100 110 
Lancaster Cotton Mills (8S. C.) pf. 100 
Langley Mfg. Co. (8. C ). er ee 98 
Laurens Cetten Mills (S. Cc. ) 171 
Limestone Milis (8S. C.) 95 
Lockhart Mills (S. C.). 85 95 
Louise Mills y C.) ae : 98 
Louise Mills pf. “e 102 
Mills Mfg. Co. (8. C.) 90 
Mills Mfg. Co. pf. ; 180 
Monarch Cotton Mills (S. Cc eA : 91 
Monaghan Mills (S. C.). ta 103 
Newberry Cotton Mills (8S. C.).... 120 

Norris Cotton Mills (8. C ) 105 
Orangeburg Mfg. Cs. (S. C.) pf. . 100 
Orr Cotton Mills (8. C.) ; 991, 101 
Pacolet Mfg. Co. (S.C.)....... . 99 101 
Pacolet Mfg. Co. pf... 100. 104 
Pelzer Mfg. Co. (S. O.)............ 172 
Piedmont Mfg Co. ¢. C.) . 179 181 
Poe Mfg., F. W. (S. C 129 185 
Raleigh Gotton Mills (N.C. Bas 105 
Roanoke Mills (N.C.) . 102 

Saxon Mills (S. C.) age 100 105 
Sibley Mfg. Co. (Ga.) naa 60 6216 
Spartan Mills (S. C.) . 182 140 
Tucapau Mills (S. C.) 145 
Union Cotton Mills (S.C ). 135 
Union Cotton Mills (S. C.) pf... 99 108 
Victor Mfg. Oo. (8. C.)............ 116 125 
Warren Mfg. Co. en 101 
Warren Mfg. Co. (S. Cc .) pf. . 105 
Washington Mills (Va.)...... 20 
Washington Mills (Va.) pf. 96 
Whitney Mfg. Co. (S. C.) 104 110 
Wilmington Cotton Mille CN. C. ) pf. 100 
Woodrufi Cotton Mills (S C.) 97 100 


The W. S. Askew Co., of Newman, 
Ga., will enlarge their corn and flour 
mills and will arrange to supply the 
power for these two mills and their 
planing mill, all from one Corliss en- 
gine. They have recently contracted 
with the Southern Engine & Boiler 
Works of Jackson, Tenn., for an 18x36 
Corliss engine to do this work. They 
expect to run the corn and flour mills 


night and day, and the engine will, 
therefore, have to run about twenty- 
four hours per day. 
have all the new machinery in operation 
early in January. 

















| CHICAGO, 306 Gt. Northern. 


They expect to | 





COTTON DO 


ELEVATORS. | 


Passenger or Freight Service. 


Electric, Hydraulic, Belt or Hand 
Power. 


SIMPLICITY 
DURABILITY 
EFFICIENCY 


and Ease of Operation are prin- 
cipal points in an Elevator. 


LOUISVILLE ELEVATOR CO., 
Louisville, Ky. 
TRADE 


OUR 


SPECIALTY. 








CHAFTING APPURTENANC EC 


LARGE JOBBING 


STOCKS, 


PROMPT 
SHIPMENTS. 


: ‘ 


Lp at 
mawracturee Y TRON WOWiAMSPoRr 


The Railway Supply & Manufacturing Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Cotton and Woolen Waste 


Boston, 27 Wormwood St. 
MINNEAPOLIS, 923 Guaranty Building. 
DRESDEN, GERMANY, 57-11, Strehlenerstrasse. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


A Valve of Real Value 
The Powell 


WHITE STAR 


FOR CONTROLLING STEAM AND FLUIDS 
OF ALL KINDS, 


PITTSBURG, 718 Park Building. 
NEw YorK, 159 Union Trust Bldg. 


OFFICE AND WORKS: 
1234-1248 HARRISON AVENUE, 










Its not only regrinding but the disk is 
reversible (having 2 faces) and replace 
able at a small expense. 

Send for particulars to any Southern 
Jobbing Supply House. 









MANUPACTURED ONLY BY 


THE Wm. PoweLt Company, 
Cincinatti, Ohio. 
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Ycar’s Export Business Shows 
Marked Increase. 

Manufacturers catering to the export 
demand and all exporters of textile fab- 
rics ean congratulate themselves on the 
fact that, notwithstanding the high price 
of cotton goods during the early part of 
1904, and the recent slump in raw cotton 
which caused a scaling duwn of prices 
on piece goods, etc., the total exports 
of textile fabrics for the year just ended 
shows a marked improvement over 1908. 
The shipments of colored and uncolored 
cotton goods for the eleven months end- 
ing November, 1904, exceeded by 17,- 
996,120 yards those for the correspond- 
ing period in 1903, the increase in value 
being $3,469,801. Another fact which 
must also be considered is that many 
heavy orders for China account, though 
placed during 1904, are for delivery up 
to as far as June 1905, which are not in- 
cluded in the above. 

In fact, purchases for China account 
for delivery between July 1, 1904, and 
July 1, 1905, were the heaviest in the 
history of the export trade. The pro- 
longed strike at the Fall River mills, 
instead of reducing exports of cottons, 
as some members of the trade anticipat- 
ed, merely served to divert orders to 
southern and other mills situated in va- 
rious parts of the country, but especi- 
ally tothe South. At the close of the 


year many of these mills reported tliat 
their production was sold up to June 
and July of 1905. 

Exports in detail, for the 11 months 
ending Nov. 30, 1904; of plain and col- 
ored cottons, with comparisons for the 
two preceding years, are as follows: 

TOTAL EXPORTS OF COTTON GOODS. 


Colored Goods— 1904 1908. 1902. 
Yards ... 87,800,134 111,851 872 167 701,887 
Vaine $5,185,564 35,896,667 $6,004,522 

Unevlored goods— 

Yards 285,778 "84 243,738,226 $18.208.9:8 

Value $16.884.055 $12,653,151 $16,679,0N6 
1904. 1908. 1002. 

Total yards 878,087,218 355,089,598 485,910,875 

Total value 22,019,619 $15,549,818 $24,773 .6us 


Countries which have shown an in- 
creased demand during the 11 months of 
1904-1903, with the amounts shipped, 
are as follows: 

Increase in Exports. 


i904 1903. 

Yards. Yards 
Central American States 22,199,188 16,460,822 
Mexico. 2,712,850 2,308 306 
Cuba 11 841.502 3.757 209 
Argentina 2, 166,238 1,192,695 
Chinese Empire. ... ‘208 072 917 178,026,814 
Japan et ‘ 7.100,827 297,281 
P hilippine Islands ee 7.702,270 8,671,348 
British Africa - 5.485.097 5,554,467 
Allother Afriea , 611,829 351.311 
4,855,540 3,089 666 


British Australasia 
The principal markets to.which the ex- 
port movement shows a decrease during 
the same period are as follows: 


Decreaee in Exports. 


1904, 1908, 
Yards. Yards. 
United Rington 2,011,570 3,686,294 
France None 42.462 
Germany 76.602 185,184 
Other partaof Karope 1,361 339 1,582 300 
British VYorth America 4 8,150.740 11,462,425 
West Indies and Bermuda 18.470,214 24,729,387 
Brazil...... 7.388 315 8,986,273 
Chile 10.058,205 10,593,112 
Colombia 14 389,475 17,813,021 
Venezuela 4,115,924 10.910,019 
Other South America §.661,271 5.967,781 
Britiah East [nilies 4,206 128 7 580.419 
Hong Kong..... 296,913 562,288 
Other Asia and Oceania 23 668,264 35,700,085 | 
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Write for catalogue and names of cotton goods manufacturers using McCor- 


mick Turbines. 


S. Morgan Smith Co., 


BOSTON, 176 Federal St. 


New AMERICAN 
TURBINES 


Highest Power, Speed and 
Efficiency. 


THREE TYPES OF GATES 


Write for Catalogue.’ 


McCormick Turbines 


A pair of 4,000 H. P. McCormick 
Turbines driving generator and a 
single Turbine driving exciter. ; 


Two similar outfits and five each of 5,300 


River Water Power 
Falls, N. Y 


Company, 


h. p. capacity were built for the Hudson 


Glens 


erat 2 ve 





Boilers” Tanks 


York, Pa., U. S. A. 





WATER TOWERS 


ALL KINDS OF PLATE AND SHEET IRON WORK 


MANUFACTURED BY 








Dour Lef your supe Go ows, DRAW 


attention to your business 


INCINNATI, O. 
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Cotton Yarn Business Unsatis- 
factory in 1904. 


By Arnold B. Sanford, President American Cutton 
Yarn Exchange 


COTTON. 57 


Genuine Gandy Stitched Cotton Duck Belting. 


The business of the cotton industry | 


for 1904 has proved unprofitable as a 
whole, and the end of the year finds 
trade ina very unsettled and unsatis- 
factory condition. All are waiting for 
revision of prices based on lower priced 
cotton. We are now passing through 
the readjustment process, trying to set 
tle upon a safe basis for the staple, to 
transact business upon, whatever it may 
be, 74, 7 cents or lower, and the quicker 
this is obtained the better for ail con 
cerned, for we then shall know what to 
depend on, and get down to a steady 
basis for doing business once more. 
The year 1904 will pass down in the 
history of the cotton trade as one of the 
most trying ever experienced; manufac- 
turers, buyers and consumers all claim 
they never before had exactly such try- 
ing conditions confront them. Specu- 
lation took control of the staple during 
the last part of the year 1903, and car- 
ried it through up to November of the 
present year, and prices for cotton were 
placed at tigures, making its use at 
times almost prohibitive, resulting in 
restricted production and consumption 
of cotton goods and yarns, forcing cur- 
tailment of mills and throwing thous- 
ands of operatives out of employment 


both in New England and the Southern | 


States, making it practically impossible 
to conduct business on a profitable basis. 

Business dragged along the last six 
months of 1904 waiting for the outcome 
of the new crop of cotton. As to the 
government report of December 3rd, 
12,162,000 bales, confirmed December 
28th by the government report of the 
gipners predicting twelve to thirteen 
million bales, the effect of this announce- 
ment has been almost as demoralizing 
as the crazy, rampant, wild speculation. 
We have, however, this to comfort us at 
this stage, speculation seems to be out 


| 
| 


of it, the value of cotton is now being | 


regulated by the natural law of supply 
and demand. 

Prices for middling spot cotton, New 
York, during the twelve months of 1904 
show to what extreme values prices 
were forced by speculation, and also 
show clearly why the industry has suf- 
fered so severely from this inflation; in 
fact, no line of manufacturing can be 
expected to stand such a strain against 
itin the variation in value of its raw ma- 
terial, advancing and declining, 174c to 
7c, or a variation of 62 per cent, from 
the highest to the lowest levels. There- 
fore itis very apparent that manufac- 
turers and consumers were unable to 
conduct a satisfactory business under 
such hard and unusual conditions. 

Egyptian cotton prices have been very 
well maintained during the year and 
values have held from 184c to 154c, but 
the demand for Egyptian cotton is very 
small indeed. Many American spinners 
have been substituting long staple Peeler 
cottons in place of Egyptians. In order 
to increase the use of Egyptian cotton | 
in this country it will be necessary for | 
the staple to decline. 

The yarn trade ended the year ina | 
very quiet state, and it is hard to fix | 








The most economical in the world. Superior to all others. Unequalled 


in strength and durability. Has greater traction power than the best leather 
belt on the market. Costs about one half as much. Specially adapted for out- 
of-door work. Unaffected by heat, steam, water, oils, climatic changes, etc. It 
is used under like conditions and circumstances as any other class of belting 
ss ae For severe and rough usage use only the Gandy belt. Give it a trial and be 
Oldest, convinced of its high merit. The Genuine Article is stamped every ten feet 


“ORIGINAL GANDY BELT.” 
Cheapest, Sole Manufacturers. 
Best. 


The Gandy Belting Co., Baltimore, Md., U.S. A. 
| p ATENTS WILKINSON & FISHER 
Attorneys at Law and So- 
f licitors of Patents. 


Atlantic Building, Washington, D. C. 





JOS. HANSON, 
Dealer in Mow and Second-Hand 


Textile, Dye House 
%% Laundry Machinery. 


179 W. Lehigh Ave., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


FRANK TOOMEY 


127 and 131 North Third St. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


We have had considerable experience with eotton ma- 
chinery, both for the field and factory. 
Patents Sectred and Trademarks Registered. 
Booklet «f 'u.structions free on application. 






































Great 
ENGINES, 
CORLISS, 

Steam 
Rebuilt and 
Immediate 

Delivery. 






Assortment, 
Guaranteed. 








THE BRADLEY STENCIL MACHINE 


In universal Use by Thou- 
sands of Cotton Mills, Man- 
ufacturers and Shippers. 

Write for Catalogue and 
Prices. 


A. J. BRADLEY, stzcttsciures 103 Beekman St., New York, U.S. A. 


ZA 


Makes Shipping Stencils in 
Half Minute at reduced cost 
of One-Tenth Cents each. 





MEMPHIS CHARLOTTE 


Southern Belting Co., 


.»» Manufacturers of... 
Indian Tanned 


and Oak Tanned Leather Belting 


Rubber Belting, Fire Hose, Packing, 


Cotton and Woolen Mill Supplies. * * * * * 
40-46 S. Forsyth Street and 21-27 W. Hunter Street, 


Atlanta, Georgia. 


CHARLES H. SCHNITZLER, 


Patentee and Sole Manufacturer of 


The Pneumatic Conveyor. 


For the handling of wool and cotton stock, rags, excelsior, jute and all kinds of 
fibrous material. wet or dry. Also spool elevators, steam heating and ventilating,and 
mill work generally. Blowerand fan worka specialty. This conveyor is patented 
Beware of infringements. Satisfaction Guaranteed. Patented Oct. 16, 1889. 


215 Nerth Second Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


























Reliance Hot Plate Screw Press 
Hosiery 


Underwear 


Write for 


Catalogue 


and Prices. 





CHARLES HART, 


RELIANCE MACHINE WORKS. 
FRANKFORD, PHILA. 





Factory... 
Locations. 


Raw Material at first Cost. 
Fuel at low prices. 

Good transportation 
facilities. 


in Ten States: 


Alabama, Georgia, Kentucky, Mis- 
sissippi, North and South Caro- 
lina, Virginia, and Southern In- 
diana and [llinois. 
























For printed matter, 
giving full particulars, 


M. V. RICHARDS, 


Land and Indastrial Agent, Southern 
Railway and M.& O. RK. R., 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


maps, etc., 
write 









The Strongest, Cheapest and Best 


CLUTCH PULLEY 


MADE. 


\\\ 


AMS 


\\\ 


AE: NE : ' 





M. F: WILLIAMS MFC. CO., 
9th and Montgomery Sts., 
ST. LOUIS. MO. 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE 

225 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ills. 
WESTERN AND PACIFIC OFFICE 

42 Steuart Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
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, Values for the placing of contracts for 
future delivery, from the fact that the 
majority of manufacturers bought cot- 
ton freely in November, and are covered 

| to April 1, on a basis of cost of 10 cents 
per pound, therefore, are not nowina 
position to take orders for immediate 
delivery based on present cost of cotton, 
7c. Furthermore, they want to be sure 
of getting good cotton anda plentiful 
supply at these low figures before offer- 
ing to accept new business. I confi- 
dently look forward to having this mat- 
ter settled as to the value of cotton dur- 
ing the month of January. 

There is no denying the fact that 
stocks of cotton goods and yarns are in 
short supply and need replenishing, and 
large orders are being held back waiting 
for lower prices. Buyers cannot hold 


| off forever, and they will soon be ready 
| for 


business which is bound to come, 
and I believe that after January 1 an ac- 
tive demand will set in for the produc- 
tion of our mills for the year 1905. 


Not Much Progress in Mill Build- | 


ing. 
The State of South Carolina will not 


make a very creditable showing in the | 


matter of cotton mill building for the 
year 1904, This is due in part to the 
fact that the cotton market has been so 
unsettled, and partly to the fact that 
South Carolina is already the leading 
state in the South in textiles, and there 
will not be much mill construction until 
some more of the magnificent water 
powers of this state can be developed. 

Mr. R. Maxcy McCown, assistant sec- 
retary of state, has about completed the 
report of that office to the general as- 
sembly. It shows but ten mills char- 
tered this year, and some of them had 
been in operation before. But there 
were eleven to increase their capital 
stock—which really is more gratifying 
than the chartering of new mills of an 
equivalent capitalization. 

The following is a list of new mills 
chartered in 1904: 





Buffalo mills, Blacksburg $ 20,000 
Whittaker cotton mil! 50,000 
Camperdown mills 100,00€ 
Wateree mills, Camden. 800.000 
Oconee knitting mills 15,000 
Westminster knitting mills 20 000 
Orange cotton GEE <5 05 s'cosece 75,000 
Crescent cotton mills, Spartanburg dee 50,000 
Jordan mills, Spartanburg . 25.000 
Yorkville knitting mill 20,000 
Total $675,000 
This does not quite come up to the 


record of $4,850,000 in 1900. 
The mills which increased their cap- 
italization this year are: 


From To 

Lockhart... . $500,000 $1,300.000 
Williamstown 200 .000 506.000 
Victor (Greers) 70.000 700,000 
Chiquola (Henea Path).. 200,000 500,000 
Huguenot (Greenville) 40,000 150 000 
Beaumont, (Spartanburg) 100,000 210,000 
Carolina (Greenville) 50,000 100.000 
Franklin (Greers) 65 000 95 000 
Capital City. 100,000 310,000 
A  dnuicd camanes 150,000 300 000 
Woodside (Greenville 200,000 400,0CU 

Totals.... $1,675,000 $ 4,565,000 


The total amount of increase is §2.- 
890,000, against a record of $2,945,000 
in 1900, 
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Metal Shingle Roofing. 


With Montross Tele- 


scope Side-Leck is the 
Nasa 


ot 


Oe Cae 


b st Roofing in the 
world for Cotton 
Mills, Residences and 
all buildings requir- 
ing a durable, storm 
and fire proof roof at 
a small cost. 


| 
| 












Catalogue, prices and testimonials free for the asking 


Montross Metal Co., - Camden, N. J. 








TANK VATS 
CISTERNS 
ETC. 


For lowest prices 
Address 


CYPRESS TANK CO., 


351 to 356 South Royal Street, 
MOBILE, ALA. U. S. A. 





SAWYER 


stircneo CANVAS BELTING 


IS UNEQUALED FOR 


Durability, Strength and Driving P wer. 


Costs Less than Leather or Rubber. 
Most teonomical Belt in Use 


Manuisctured Sawyer Belting Co., 
EAST CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Southern Sales Agents. 
W. B. Belknap Hardware & Mfg. Co., 
Southern Belting Co., - 
| Southern Belting Co. 
og Me Belting Co., 


Louisville, Ky. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Nashville. Tenn. 
Rubber Co. St. Louis, Mo. 
| Ba timore Rubber Co,, Baltimore, Md. 
For Sale by all Reliable Dealers. 


} . 
Westport Manufacturing Co. 
P. 0. Address, Fali River—Mills at Westport, Mass. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Carpet Warps, Wrapping Twine 
Batts and Lamp Wicking 


DEALERS IN 


COTTON WASTE OF ALL KINDS 


LARGE COLLECTORS OF 


Peeler and Egyptian Comber Waste 


— ALSO — 


Peeler and American Card Waste 
FOR SPINNING PURPOSES. 


George W. Lewis 
William C. Trafford 
Andrew R. Trafford 


Treasurer. 





William C. Trafford. 
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Ladshaw @ Ladshaw, 
CIVIL AND HYDRAULIC 
ENGINEERS. 


Designs for the Construction and Equipment of Cotton 
Mills, Development of Hydraulic, Hydro-Electric Trans- 
mission of Power,and Electric Driving. Pipe 3 Years’ 
Experience. More than thirty successful mi!! references. 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


O. PERRY SARLE, 
Consulting Engineer. 


Water Power, Compressed Air, Filtration of Water 
Supplies, Estimates of value of plants. 





616 Austell Bidg., ATLANTA, GA 








BALLINGER & PERROT 


ENCINEERS 


AND MILL 
ARCHITECTS 





3. W. Cor. (2th and Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Have Designed and Supervised the Erection of 300 Facteries. 
Send for Book. 


Thos. Johnson, 


2600 N. Fifth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PRINTER OF 


BANDS, LABELS, Etc.,Etc., 


FOR THE HOSIERY TRADE. 





References — The Leading Jobbing 
Houses and Hosiery Manufacturers in 
the Country. 


Portland Cement 


LARCEST STOCK OF 





American ¢ Foreign) 


Newport News, Va. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Wilmington, N. C. 
Charleston, 8. C. 
Savannah, Ga. 
Mobile, Ala. 
Pensacola, Fla 


Write Us. 
Southeastern Lime & Cement Co., 


Charleston, S. C. 
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Conditions Worse In North. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—Diet as a factor in 
the prevention andcure of consumption, 
the negrorace problem, child labor 
question in southern mills and a number 
of other themes of equal interest, form- 
ed the basis of some of the many papers 


_ read before the second day’s session of | 
the American Association for the Ad- 


vancement of Science. 

Edward L. Blackshear, of the Prairie 
View State Normal and Industrial col- 
lege of Texas, discussed *‘Some Survi- 
vals of the Primitive Racial Instincts in 
American Negroes.” He said the edu- 


| cation needed by the negro is one that 
| will develop character, a sense of per- 
| sonal responsibility and a sense of the 


inviolability of personality. As a solu- 
tion for the race problem he said he 
would suggest simple education, expe- 
rience and the scattering of negroes 
over the country. 

Prof. A. J. McKelway, assistant sec- 
retary of the national labor committee, 
read a paper on ‘‘Child Labor in South- 
ern Mills.” After calling attention to 
the condition of comparative well being 
that exists among the children of the 
South, he said there are more children 
under 16 years of age working in the 
factories of Pennsylvania than there 
are inall the Southern states put to- 
gether. Onereason why the percent- 
age of child workers to adult workers 
is large in the South is that the percent- 
age of children is larger. While Mas- 
sachusetts has 600,000 more population 
than Georgia, he said, the Southern 
state had 100,000 more children of 


| school age than the New England state. 


The South, he said, is leading the coun- 
try in wages compared with the cost of 


| living, in sanitary conditions and in 


other ways, though there are some con- 
ditions which exist that ought to be 
wiped out. It was his opinion that 
child labor was not a sectional but a 
national evil. 


Tne Allis Chalmers Company opened 
new sales offices in Philadelphia on Jan- 
uary ist in the Land Title Building. 
The offices heretofore maintained by the 
Electrical Department of the company, 
The Bullock Electric Manufacturing 
Company, in the North American Build- 
ing, have been removed also to the Land 


| Title Building where they have been 
'consolidated with those of the parent 


company. The new offices are under 
charge of Mr. W. A. Wood, who will 
look after each of the interests of the 
company. 

These interests include the Power De- 


| partment, The Electrical Department, 
Pumping Engine 
| draulic Department, Saw Mill Machin- | 
ery Department, Flour Mill Machinery | 
Department, and others which produce | 


Department, 


rock crushing machinery, cement mak- 


ing machinery, wood preserving ma- | 


chines and plants, nine hoists and ma- 
chinery of all other kinds for mining 
and recovering gold, silver, copper and 
other metals. 


Hy- | 


ABOUT THE SUCCESS OF WHITE 
NON-FLUID OILS FOR LUBRICA- 
TING TWISTER RINCS. They 
simply reduce stains on yarns to a mini- 
mum; keep rings and rails clean; per- 
ceptibly lengthen life of travelers; show a 


material saving over stainless oils or 
tallow mixtures. Areused by a majority 


of the yarn and thread mills. 
Free Sample by Paid Express, 
New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 


15 Charch St., New York City. 











a — OCTO FASTENER 
A Combination 
box of PAPER CLIP (D 
100 " 
Write -~w 


Attleboro Stock Co., 


Manufacturers. 
520 Broadway, N. Y. 


Have you seen the “Little Giant’ Check Protector and Paper 
Knife? 


for 


discounts 





—_ 
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MANUFACTURED BY THE 


U.S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


Providence, R. I. 


SHUTTLES, 
SPOOLS AND BOBBINS 


Of Every Description for 


Cotton and Woelen Mills. 


‘AMERICAN SUPPLY CO., 
11-13 Eddy St. Previdence, R. |. 


N. B.—Our prices on Spools and Twister Bob- 
bins will interest you. 





* 
The Baily-Lebby Go., 
Machine Shop Tools, 
Belting, Packing, 
Mill Supplies, 


Jute Bale Rope, 
Transmission Rope, 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Bailey-Lebby Special Anti-Friction 
Babbitt. Best for High Speed 
Machinery. 


CHARLESTON, S. C. 
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Houghton Steel Thread Boards. 

The following letter was received at 
this office in regard to the wonderful 
showing made by the Houghton Steel 
Thread Boards : 

Cotton—Thinking an account of the 
woncerful showing made by my Steel 
Thread Boards in the last mill in which 
we installed them, in place of the old 
styled boards, would interest your read- 


ers, especially at the present time when 


so many mills are idle or running on 
short time, for the reasons (as given) 
that it is impossible to run them under 
present conditions except ata loss. The 
results obtained in this mill are phe- 
nomenal, and the question arises, why 
can not other mills do as well? We have 
been told by the managers where our 
thread boards are in use : 
tell you what per cent. more yarn we 
are getting, but we know that we are 
getting considerably more yarn.’’ The 
following is exactly as reported by the 
overseer of the spinning room in the 
mill referred to. This mill runs on print 
cloths. Interested parties can form some 
idea from this data what changing thread 
bourds would do for them : 

Taking it for granted thatthe produc- 
tion of yarn in this mill wasa good aver- 
age per spindle, before the change in 
thread boards was made, there can be 
little question but other mills would de- 
rive as great benefit from their use. 
Here are the facts, and the readers of 
The Times can draw their own conclu- 
sion as to the benefits. This mill has 
30,640 spindles running on warp and the 
productior before the change in thread 
boards was 128 beams per week. Since 
the change the production has been 134 
beams per week, and the mill now has a 
lot of beams ahead, a condition which 
never before existed in this mill. The 
mill is now running on a lower grade of 
cotton than formerly, and the help tend 
nine sides of a frame where formerly 
they could not keep eight sides running 
as they ought to. (Here we have a 
gain of six beams per week or about 2,- 
000 pounds of yarn), an increase of 
47-10 per cent. of the whole former pro- 
duction. Taking $16.00 as the value of 
yarn production per spindle per annum, 
and we havea saving of 75 2-10 cents 
per spindle per year, or over 700 per 
cent. of the cost of changing thread 
boards, a saving per year of $28,676.00. 
With such phenomenal saving at so 
small cost there should be no idle mills. 
We should be pleased to make an ap- 
pointment with anyone desiring to in 
vestigate the merits of these steel 
thread boards, and we will show them 
the spindles in this mill in operation, 
where they can see and hear for them- 
selves. These are cold facts and we 
can produce the goods. 

Yours truly, 
L. T. HovuGHron, 
89 Exchange street, 
Worcester, Mass. 


(Signed) 


‘-We can not | 


' ton or earload. 






Shoulders Protected. 
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H. H. WHITCOMB, President. 


The Phenix Supply Co, 


——MANUFACTURERS—— 


Tex.ile Soaps, Liquid Bleach, Sal Soda, Indelible Inks. 


Dealers Corn, Wheat and Potato Starches, 


alice and Sulphurie Acids, ete. Quotations on 


Atlanta, Ca. 


Address all mail 
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J. L. KURFEES, Vice-President 


Soda Ash, Chloride of Lime, Caustic Soda, Ox- 
carloads or less furnished promptly. 


Chicago, Ill. 


to At'anta office. 





HUNCERFORD-ELFRETH 


FILTERS 


Apparat 





Pressure and Cravity. 


WATER SOFTENERS 


Intermittent and Continouus 


The HUNCERFOR D-ELFRETH 


us is Used by the Leading Textile Manufacturers. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


PHILADELPHIA WATER PURIFICATION COMPANY, 


1700 N. (2th St., PH: LADELPHIA, PA. 


J. K. SHRYOCK, 


19 South 7th Street, 
PHILA., PA. 


Paper 
Cloth 


Boards 
For Textile Mills. 


All weights and sizes furnished by thousand, 
Prompt delivery assured. 
Samples and prices on request. 


A Practical Test will Convince You 


THAT WE 


BEST MILL BROOM ON EARTH 


Handles Clinched Inside. 
Strings can be Cut as Broom wears down. Let us ship you 5 
Weight, 24 pounds per dozen. 


Corn. 
dozen for a Sample? 


Freight Allowed. 
Atlanta Wooden Ware Co., Manufacturers, Atlanta, Ga. 





PIEDMONT COTTON «= WASTE CO, 


@01-602 Empire Building 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


MOTES A SPECIALTY 


Linters, Low Grade Cotton and Mill Supplies 


We Buy Bagging and Ties 


Correspondence Solicited 


HAVE THE 


Made of Best Growth Illinois 


$2.50 per Dozen. 


TRADE DUCK MARK 


Canvas Centre Roofing 


Nalis and Caps in Centre of Roll. 


Get the agency for your ter- 
ritory. Prepared Gravel Roofing, 2 and 3 Ply 
Roofing. Tarred Felt, Pitch, Asphalt, Building 
Papers, Roof Paint, Coatings, <c. 


Samples and Prices for the Asking. 


ARMITAGE MFG. CO., 
RICHMOND, VA. 


Strongest and Besr. 
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W. R. Luckett & Co., 


Collon Buyers, 


Vicksburg, Miss. 


American Long Staple Cotton a Specialty. 
1+ to 14-inch. 


Also Heavy Benders and Common Cottons 


Leon Moyse. R. H. Holmes, 


Moyse, Holmes & Worms, 
COTTON BROKERS 


836 Gravier St., New Orleans, La. 


MEMBERS: 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange. 


COTTON. 


To those of our readers who are not 
familliar with the Houghton Steel 
Thread Board, we willsay that no other 
cotton spinning device ever achieved 


| such phenomenal success in so short a 


time, clearly showing that it has excep- 
tional merit. The Fall River Iron 
Works changed 300,000 wood thread 
boards for the steel ones at an expense 
of $30,000, and they are in use by many 
of the largest mills in the country. 
The following are the many mills using 


| Steel Thread Boards : 


Cus. K. Worms. | 


The Fall River Iron Works Co., Fall 
River, Mass. 

The Durfee Mills, Fall River, Mass. 

The Stafford Mills, Fall River, Mass. 

The Whitman Mills, New. Bedford, 
Mass. 

The Pelzer Manufacturing Co., 
zer, S. C. 

The Fulton Bag and Cotton Mills, At- 


Pel- 


| lanta, Ga. 


| lumbus, 


New Orleans Future Brokers’ Ass’n. | 


New Orleans Board of Trade. 
Associate Members Liverpool Cotton Ass’n. 


Orders Executed in New Orleans, New | 


York and Liverpool, 








COTTON STENCILS, 


Ink and Brushes. 


Rubber Stamps, 


WE MAKE ONLY THE BEST. 
Atlanta Stamp and Stencil Works, 
31 S. Broad St,. Atlanta, Ga. Phones 519, 

WATER 


EB“ YPRES TANKS. 








Best in the World. Send for Catalogue. 
Write for delivered prices. 


H. F. LEWIS & CO., Limited. 
New Or'eans, La. 316 Baronne St. 


For cotton or wool 
stock Yarn, stock, 


“Cyclone” Dryers; 
‘‘ Proctor” Garnett Machin- 


For reducing to Fibre Cloth Clippings, 
ery Yarn, Waste,etc. #& % % 2% 
“‘Furbush” Woolen Mill M 
urbus oolen mili ma- 
hi Including Cards, Mules, Twist- 
C inery ers, Spoolers, Dressers, etc. 
Complete equipment for manufacturing Cotton Batting 
Machinery for carding and spinning coarse yarns from 
sweeting etc.,on the woolen prineiple. 


THE PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE MACHINERY Co. 
Hancock and Somerset Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 





SEAMLESS MILL BASKET 


THE Manufactured by 
ONLY / CRANE BROS., Westfield. Mass. 


SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 





The Bibb Manufacturing Co., Co- 
Ga. 

The Orr Cotton Mills, Anderson, S. C. 

The Brogan Mills, Anderson. S. C. 

The Golden Belt Manufacturing Co., 
Durham, N.C. 

The Clark Thread Co., Newark, N. J. 

J. & P. Coates, Limited, Pawtucket, 
R.. I. 

Johnson & Johnson, New Brunswick, 
W. d. 

The 
Mass. 

Warren Cotton Mills, West Warren, 


Thorndyke Co., Thorndyke, 


| Mass, 


The Cordis Mills, Millbury, Mass. 

The Fisher Manufacturing Co., Fish- 
erville, Mass. 

Tata & Co,, Nagper, India: 

Juan de Velasco, Atixco, Mexico. 

Canadian Colored Cotton Mills, Corn- 
wall, England. 


The W..S. Askew Co., of Newman, 


| Ga., will enlarge their corn and flour 


mills and will arrange to supply the 
power for these two mills and their 
planing mill, all from one Corliss en 


gine. They have recently contracted 
with the Southern Engine & Boiler 


Works of Jackson, Tenn., for an 18x36 
Corliss engine to do this work. They 
expect to run the corn and flour mills 
night and day, and the engine will, 
therefore, have to run about twenty- 
four hours per day. They expect to 
have all the new machinery in operation 
early in January. 


We are advised by the Eureka Fire 
Hose Co., 13 Barclay street, New York, 
that Mr. Maurice E. Baird will repre- 
sent them exclusively on the sale of 
their standard brands of fire hose to fire 
departments in lowa, Northern Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota, North and South Da- 
kota and Montana. 

For some years Mr. Baird, together 
with his brother, Mr. Clay Baird, has 
represented the Eureka Fire Hose Co. 
at Chicago, with makred success, and we 
bespeak for him in his larger field of 
operations equally gratifying results. 

Mr. Baird will make his new head- 


| quarters at Minneapolis. 
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COTTON Esyptian 


The 8S. Blaisdell, Jr., Company. 


American Long Staple a Specialty. 


Wastes of all grades purchase4 
from mills on yearly contracts. 


Peruvian 





Chicopee, Mass. 


E. MARTIN & CO., 


Cotton Buyers, 


New Orleans, La.. 


»+- AND... 


Vicksburg, Miss. 


(ESTABLISHED 1878.) 


Special attention given to the execution 
of orders. 


H. G. Vincent 


Creenville, Miss. 


Benders and Staple 
Cotton. 


From 11% to 14-inch Staple. 


COTTON. 


CEO. F. NEILD & CO.., 


Shreveport, - - La. 
SPECIALTIES. 


Benders and Rivers from Red River Bottoms, 


Chas. F. Henderson & Co., 


Cotton Merchants, 


Baltimore, Md. 


ember Rew York Cotton Exchange. 








Special attention to mill business. Cotton landed at 
tll mill points undersatisfactory guarantee. § inners’ 
orders filled promptly through our own agents from de. 


| sirable points South and West. 


Consignments and Correspondence Solicited 





Albert J. Wolf 


J.J. Herrmann. 


HERRMANN & WOLF, 
.. Cotton Brokers. . 


Orders for future delivery executed in 


New Orleans, New York, Liverpool 
MEMBERS: 
New Orleans and New York Cotton Exchanges. 
New Orleans Cotton Future Brokers Association. 
New Orleans Board of Trade. 
Associate Members Liverpool Cotton Associa- 
tion. 


Ne, 819 Gravier Street, 


Telephone 1176. NEW ORLEANS 








PATENTS. 
HOWSON & HOWSON, 


ATTORNEYS AT LAW, 
SOLICITORS OF PATENTS. 
West End Building, 32 S. Broad Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


aBW YORK, 38 Park Row, 


WASHINGTON, 918 P, Street. 
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Boiler Surgery. 

For an operation on scale in the boiler, 
the Weinland tube cieaner is in the front 
rank. The operations, which they have 
performed, are too numerous to men- 
tion, and they are proud of their record. 
No fatalities as yet. Try oneof them. 

The Lagonda tube cutter is one of the 
best instruments for amputating tubes; 
does the work quickly and without 
pain. It is simple and inexpensive and 
should be in every boiler room. 

Consumption of coal is a bad disease 
and generally an expensive one, but the 
Lagonda damper regulator will control 
it and bring it to a minimum. 

Send to the Lagonda Manufacturing 
Company, Springtield, Ohio, for cata- 
logues, mentioning this magazine. 


Merchant & Co., Inc., tinplate manu- 
facturers, Philadelphia, New York, Chi- 
cago and Brooklyn, have just issued a 
little ‘‘booklet” entitled **Brighi Tin- 
plate,’’ which tells of their extensive 
works, their method of manufacture and 
the process by which their high grade 
bright tinplates are made. The ‘‘Mer- 
chant’s Bright Tinplates’’ have a repu- 
tation for quality that has taken many 
years of thought and study to develop, 
and today their brands are recognized 
as the very best bright tinplates that 
are produced. 

During the process of manufacture of 
the Merchant’s High Grade Bright Tin- 


plates, each plate is handled by a large | 


force of expert workman, each of whom 
is best fitted to do his particular work, 


and this fact demonstrates at once the | 


extreme care with which the plates are 


inspected and the rigid assortment to | 
to which they are subjected to make | 


them valuable. 
The ‘‘Palma” brand havean extra char- 


coal finish, are tissue paper packed, have | 


an extra coating, cleaned by hand, and 
made in the best manner possible through | 
palm oil. 

The ‘‘Florence’’ is a popular brand, 
in use by large manufacturers of high 


grade tinware, dairy supplies, etc. 
A copy of this ‘‘booklet’”’ will be cheer- 


fully mailed to anyone on application to 
the manufacturer. 





The Westinghouse Diary. 


One of the best of the diaries which 
has been seen at this season of the year, 
when such articles are being distributed, 
is the Westinghouse Diary. This little 
booklet fits the vestpocket, and besides 
containing cash columns and space for 
memorandums and daily calendars, pre- 
sents 40 pages of valuable engineering 
information which cannot fail to prove 
of great assistance to a]l persons en- 
gaged in the various lines of engineer- 
ing, especially that which pertains to 
electrical work. This Westinghouse 
Diary is one of the very best possible 
specimens of trade literature. It is, 
like all productions of the Westinghouse 
companies of Pittsburg. of the highest 


grade. 
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COTTON. 


R. N. GOURDIN SMITH, WILLIAM E. HAYNE. 


SMITH & HAYNE, 


VINCENT & HAYNE (In Commendam). 


COTTON BROKERS, 


COTTON EXCHANCE BUILDING, 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Members New Orleans Cotton Exchange. 

Members New York Cotton Exchange. 

Members New Orleans Future Brokers’ Association. 
Associate Members Liverpool Cotton Association. 


Orders for Future Delivery of Cotton Executed in New Orleans, 
New York and Liverpool. 











Cotton Buyers, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


We buy for cash all kinds and grades of WASTE from Cotton and Woolen Mills, Hosiery and 
Underwear Mills, Cotton Waste, Hosiery and Underwear Clips and Waste, Cotton and Wool 
Shoddy and Cotton and Wool Mixed Shoddy. 


Waste Bought on Yearly Contracts from [iills. 


M. H. CUNTHER & CO., 


Cotton Buyers for American Mills and Export. 


364-366 Front Street, MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Branch Office--NATCHEZ, Miss. 





Ceo. c. Smith, Iinman & Co., 


[COTTON BUYER, Cotton Merchants, 


Augusta, Ga.,, 


And Cotton Exchange Building, NEW YORK. 


MACON, GA. 


Southern Mill Business Especiaily Desired. 
Bremen Correspondents, INMAN & CO. 
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Special Attention Given to the Execution of Cotton Future Contracts 


NEW ORLEANS _New York Liverpool 





THORN & MAGINNIS 


Cotton a Brokers 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


717 Hibernia Building 


Members New Orleans Cotton Exchange, Members New Orleans Future Brokers 
Association, also Members Liverpool Cotton Brokers Association. 


Spinners’ Accounts Especially Solicited 


MII DID 


Henry H. Smith & Co., = 
c 





